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At last a fluorescent that makes things look human again 



Suddenly everything comes alive! 
Foods look better. Fabrics show their 
subtle shades. Even the atmosphere in 
a store or restaurant becomes warmer, 
friendlier (people look better, too; com- 
plexions glow ! ). 

AnywonderSylvaniaLifelinc'Naturai" 
While fluorescents work merchandis- 



ing magic? They're the first fluorescents 
ever to deliver a more fully balanced 
spectrum of colors ... actually enhance 
the colors of almost everything they 
shine on. And they're the only "Nat- 
ural" fluorescents with 90(H) hours of 
rated life. Like all Sylvania fluorescents, 
"Natural" Whites come to you with 



an exclusive money-back guarantee!* 
Don't your sales deserve the lift 
"Natural" Whiles can give them? Sec 
your Sylvania representative. Or write: 
Lighting Division, Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., Dept 109. 60 Boston St.. 
Salem. Mass. In Canada: Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 



' "If >l inr lime a SyNsnia Fluorescent Lamp fails 
in your opinion to provide belter performance than 
any other brand lluorewent lamp*. <"> basls " 
uniformityof performance. urtitormit> ot appearance, 
maintained brightness and life, it may be returned to 
the supplier tor full refund of purchase price. 
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PROBLEM: "It takes us too long 
to get out-of-town sales reports'' 



SOLUTION: Have salesmen call in (heir 
orders every day by Long Distance 

It's good business to keep up to date on your 
sales progress. Prompt reports by telephone 
help you with buying, processing and in- 
ventory control . . . give you extra time to 
assure on-time delivery ... let you get back 



to a customer quickly to work out details. 

Many business problems are really com- 
munications problems. And they can be 
solved by effective use of Bell System 
services: voice . . . written ... or data. Talk 
with one of our Communications Consult- 
ants about them. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 
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Solve bushiest problems with commtuiirntinns 
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dialmaster" is an intolerant internal telephone system, o It simply won't 
accept the delays, lost opportunities, and expense of clogged communi- 
cations in today's modem business or industry. □ So dialmaster — the 
strom berg -carlson * Automatic Private Internal Telephone System — 
tackles head-on these conditions: busy signal delays, excessive and 
costly call backs to customers and others, personnel difficult to locate, 
peak load tie-ups, and customers who must reach you now , o How so? 
For one thing, dialmaster provides lines of communication that are 
custom-tailored to the communication pattern of your operation. For 
another, when a particular line is in use. it is possible for dialmaster to 
search all the extensions in the department until someone answers. □ 
But rather than go on itemizing the many dialmaster benefits, let's put 
it this way. Ask any user. (You'll have no trouble reaching him!) Even 
better, get a free , objective analysis of your total communications by an 
expert— your strombergcarlson Communication Products Distributor. 
No commitment on your part. □ dialmaster is an important member of 
the most complete and compatible family of communication products 
ever designed specifically for business, industry, and institutions. 

DIALMASTER l> DIAL-X* private automatic telephone SYSTEMS . SIGNET 
PACKAGED SOUND SYSTEMS :.. SCHOOL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS FOR EDUCA- 
TION AND SAFETY CUSTOM ENGINEERED SOUND SYSTEMS FOR BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY KEY-MUNICATOR R LOUDSPEAKING INTERCOM FOR OFFICE AND PLANT 
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How to get custom-fitted power 



(at "ready-made" prices) 



Diesels or dinner jackets, a custom fit usually costs more. 
But not with the GM Diesel engine family. 
To get a precise fit you simply choose the number of 
cylinders you need in either "V" or "in-line" configura- 
tion-right- or left-hand crankshaft rotation 
What's more, GM Diesel's unique sym- 
metrical design allows you widest choice 
of accessory placement to fit the space 



"■■ your \ji 

GM DIESEL 



available and make servicing easy. 
So whether you are buying Diesel engines or Diesel- 
powered equipment, specify GM Diesel. 
You'll get a custom fit at "ready-made" prices. 
See your GM Diesel Distributor. Or write: Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division, General Motors, 
Detroit 28, Michigan. (In Canada: General 
Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ontario.) 



SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 
One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 



WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



The outlook for '63 is generally favorable. 

But don't count on a trouble-free year for all 
industries. 

This view of what's ahead is shared by a 
wide sampling of government economists and 
Washington officials as well as businessmen 
across the country, 

A good over-all average performance is in 
prospect. But the outlook may become increas- 
ingly clouded by a new squeeze on profits al- 
ready getting under way in some industries. 

"The business news next year will be spotty 
—with intermittent reports of both favorable 
and unfavorable changes," one economist says. 

"In some respects," this analyst explains, 
"the '63 economic forecast now reads like a 
familiar quotation from the weather bureau— 
'generally fair, with occasional showers, and 
some little chance of thunderstorms.' " 

The next six to 12 months will pose a 
major test for American business and political 
leadership. 

Some economic indicators are signaling a 
possible crest in general business by early 
1963. 

Real recession coming? 

Many economists warn we cannot rule out the 
possibility that adverse near-term developments 
will converge in '63 or '64 with some of the 
more basic disturbances— such as excessive 
industrial capacity, intense competition at home 
and abroad, imbalance of our international pay- 
ments, and a general absence of shortages to 
help bolster consumer demand. 

They add, however, that generally favorable 
business conditions will provide the opportunity 
and time to initiate determined and vigorous 
programs to ferret out weaknesses and build 
greater strength in individual organizations in 
the economy as a whole. 

"We must not be lulled by somewhat better 
business this fall and winter into thinking that 



our economic problems for the 1960"s have 
been solved," a business economist cautions. 

"As we make our plans for the coming year 
it will be essential to avoid getting hopes ahead 
of ability to perform, 

"A good year in '63 can become a better 
year if all of us will get to work now to make 
it so." 

He suggests that government can help by 
providing a better political-economic environ- 
ment. Businessmen can make more risk-taking 
investments, speed innovation and put more 
cost-saving ideas to work. 

Specifically, some analysts suggest, there 
must be a step-up in new and improved prod- 
ucts and services carefully designed to appeal 
to the current and future wants of the consum 
ing public— and particularly the emerging host 
of maturing war babies. 

It will be these maturing war babies who in- 
creasingly will shape the form, direction and 
tempo of the nation's future economic affairs. 

Near-term business outlook? Very good 
for most parts of the country. 

Surprisingly good for many of those who 
have been persistently pessimistic since the 
middle of the year. 

Most areas can expect to have the biggest 
Christmas season ever. 

Despite the poor showing of some economic 
indicators. 1962 now seems likely to set new 
record highs for most measures of business 
activity. 

"The principal shortcoming about general 
business in '62," says one economist, "has 
been that too many people wrongly expected 
too much this year. Thus the year, although 
decidedly good for most industries, has seemed 
disappointing." 

Government took part in wrong foreguess- 
ing. Official thinking last January was that total 
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production of goods and services this year 
would reach $570 billion— some $50 billion 
above last year. 

It won't. So far our national output is run- 
ning around $15 billion below that optimistic 
goal. 

Government also forecast that unemploy- 
ment would go down to about four per cent by 
next spring. 

Some economists thought it would do that 
by this fall. 

View is different now. With jobless rate run- 
ning troublesomely higher than five per cent, 
economists have quit guessing at the time 
when unemployment might decline to four. 

There's a mixed feeling among manpower 
specialists that, as new people join the work 
force in coming months, the jobless total wilf 
creep somewhat higher before it goes down. 

Government guessed well on one count. 

Despite the jobless rate, almost 70 million 
Americans are working at the best wages ever 
and factory workers the nation over are putting 
in an average of more than two hours and 45 
minutes a week at overtime pay. 

For personal income the Budget Bureau and 
U. S. Treasury predicted a $448 billion total, 

This has a good chance of panning out. 

New highs are being set by wage and salary 
workers, business and professional people; divi- 
dends are continuing to inch upward: interest 
payments to people have just topped all rec- 
ords. Only farm income is making a poor 
showing. 

All this adds up to the prospect that personal 
income will reach the government's expectation, 
and Uncle Sam will collect close to $50 billion 
in personal income taxes. 

Tax cuts — if voted soon enough next 
year—will hike business prospects for the pe- 



riod ahead. There's this general view in Wash- 
ington: 

It's a good bet that tax reduction will be 
voted— after much congressional debate about 
how to cut, how much, which taxes will be 
raised. 

It's a good idea to keep in mind, too, that 
the kind of tax reform you would prefer might 
not mesh with your congressman's views unless 
you make your ideas known to him. 

The President's chief economic adviser, 
Walter W. Heller, on page 40, tells why taxes 
must be cut. 

Another good auto year coming up. 

Automotive industry— including cars, sales of 
tire, battery and accessory stores, and gaso- 



Automotive retail 
sales set new record 



BILLIONS OF DOLLARS ^^^^M 




$57.1 

1 $55.0 


1959 


1960 1961 1962 



line service stations— scored a whale of a rec- 
ord in 1962. The industry expects to wind up 
a $61.3 billion year. 

That compares with $55 billion last year, 
tops all other years as well. 

Key industry spokesmen predict next year 
will be about as good as this one. 

That federal revenue loss from lower prof 
its you keep hearing about is a paper loss. 
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It never existed at all. 

Here's the story from the beginning: 

Official Uncle Sam estimate for profits this 
year was $56.5 billion. 

That would have been a spectacular climb 
from $45.5 billion last year. 

Out of this amount government would take 
a record $26.6 billion as corporation income 
taxes. 

But profits haven't risen that much so tax 
collections are falling short as well. 

One economist asks: "Why didn't govern- 
ment set the profit forecast at say $65 billion? 
That estimate would have been only a little 
more extravagant and bureaucrats could have 
moaned about a really large tax loss." 

Many executives wondered from the start why 
official government estimates were so high. Few 
believed profits would rise that much. 

Unofficial guess now is that earnings will do 
well to hold at $50 billion before taxes. 

In any period of economic change- 
such as now— keep this in mind: 

Some businesses are moving ahead rapidly, 
others aren't. 

Sales of one chemical company are running 
more than 12 per cent ahead of last year. 
Profits are up about one third. 

Another company's sales are up 15 per cent. 
Profits are nearly a fifth higher. 

Although typical of many firms in this in- 
dustry, these increases are not shared by all. 

For example, one company has boosted sales 
by nine per cent while profits have gone down 
10 per cent. 

Still another has hiked volume by 32 per 
cent, accompanied by a profit plunge of 10 per 
cent. 

In the face of these profit dips, one firm 
in the same general line has managed to boost 
earnings by two thirds on a 20 per cent volume 
increase. 



Profit margins appear to be shifting 

in all directions. 

That shows up from individual company re- 
ports as well as government survey of all manu- 
facturing corporations. 

(See chart for trend line.) 

Although total profits are somewhat above 
previous periods, it's clear that profits are 



How profit margins 
are shifting -up and down 




earned on higher volume rather than improved 
margins. 

In the first three months of 1960 U. S. fac- 
tories sold $85.8 billion worth of goods. 

In the second quarter of this year, latest for 
which complete information is available, sales 
amounted to $99.1 billion. 

Profit margin? Same for both periods. 

Know what your federal taxes buy? 

Flood control, protection from racketeers and 
gangsters, national defense, new roads— other 
things as well. 

For example, suppose your personal tax bill 
comes to $4,600. (It will be that much or more 
this year for about a million taxpayers.) 

Your taxes will be enough to pay telephone 
and telegraph charges for Congress for one 
typical legislative day. 
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Work of government 
laboratories defended 




EAGLE-A 

BOXED TYPEWRITER 

PAPERS 

See that your typists are sup- 
plied with EagleA 8oxed Type 
writer Papers and Envelopes to 
match. Available in a wide range 
of grades from 100% Cotton 
Fiber to Super Sulphite — includ 
mg Eagle A EAblf Type-Erase. 

With fine Eagle A Papers correc- 
tions can be made quickly, easily 
without marring the bright clean 
surface. These fine papers help 
keep time-wastmg retyping to a 
minimum, save reams of paper 
each year. 

Ask stationers or printers for 
these economical Eagle A Boxed 
Typewriter Papers m bonds and 
onion skins — letter and legal 
sizes (plain and ruled) in the 
original Eagle A "Hinge-Top" 
box. For a FREE test portfolio 
tear off bottom of this ad and 
mail with a note on your letter- 
head to Dept. N. 



EAGLE-A 
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AMERICAN VOTING PAPrR CORPORATION 

HOIVOKF. WA«ACHl«FTTS 



Prok. V. Lawrence Parsegi aim's 
"Makework Projects Waste U. S. 
Brain Power" | September | on the 
mission of the government labora- 
tories, particularly the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, overlooks so 
many essential points as to convey 
a totally incorrect impression. 

Professor Parsegian should have 
recognized that the federal govern- 
ment is continually confronted with 
large-scale technological problems 
that must be solved in the national 
interest and that can beat be at- 
tacked in large, elaborate facilities. 

Aside from defense I which he 
concedes is properly a concern of 
government laboratories i , the prob- 
lems of water shortage and water 
pollution, or chemical contamina- 
tion of the environment, or obtain- 
ing a long-term alternate energy 
source to replace our finite fossil 
fuels fall into this category. As 
these important problems emerge, 
responsible government must mo- 
bilize to solve them. 

In ton many cases in the past the 
government has responded to these 
needs by building new facilities, 
either at completely new sites or at 
existing sites such as universities. 

Common prudence dictates that 
wherever possible the government 
exploit and use people and facilities 
that are already available. This con- 
sideration was the primary basis 
for the decision taken by the Atomic- 
Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of the Interior to launch 
a small water desalting program at 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

The idea of using facilities con- 
trolled by one agency to help out in 
the work of another agency is ob- 
viously in the national interest. The 
alternative— to establish new and ex- 
pensive facilities-wastes taxpayers' 
money. 

Our involvement with water al- 
ready seems to be leading to new 
and promising insights into the ap- 
plication of nuclear energy to the 



economical desalting of the sea. 
Rather than support the implication 
that our people do "make work." 
the results to date of our water 
project strongly justify the govern- 
ment's foresight in using existing 
facilities and people rather than 
new facilities and people. 

With respect to Professor Parse- 
gian's argument that the govern- 
ment laboratories ought not to 
participate in graduate scientific 
education, I have only two points. 

First, interweaving of govern- 
ment laboratories and universities 
is an old story in our country. In 
1901 Congress passed a joint reso- 
lution sanctioning the use of federal 
laboratory facilities and staffs for 
educating graduate students. Such 
activities have proliferated to the 
advantage both of the universities 
and the laboratories. 

Second, our shortage of technical 
manpower is too severe to allow any 
of our competent scientists, whether 
in government, universities, or in- 
dustry, the luxury of scientific 
eunuchism. The government labora- 
tories are a rich source of compe- 
tent researchers; contact with such 
individuals by graduate students 
would be illuminating. 

The Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory is and continues to be a major 
instrument of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in developing a long- 
term energy source. As a publicly 
supported institution. I believe it 
ought also to participate wherever 
its unique facilities and dedicated 
people can contribute to the solu- 
tion of urgent problems faced by 
the government. 

ALV1N M. WKINKERC, 
Director 

'ink Kills.- Nullnlliil Uilntiali.M 
Uuk RidRf. Ti'nn. 

Professor Parsegian accuses the 
A EC laboratories of maintaining 
their staff and facilities at an arti- 
ficially high level and cites the par- 
ticular case of Oak Ridge National 
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A GOODYEAR 
XTRA-GRIP 
TRUCK TIRE 
WAS HERE! 




t 



Was here is right. Goodyear Xtra-Grip pulls through 
the mud and snow that leave ordinary truck tires slip- 
ping and spinning. That's because the Hi-Miler Xtra- 
Grip truck tire delivers up to 35% MORE TRACTION 
than conventional tires. Truly, this is a safety-first tire. 
On rain-slick streets or back roads — in ice, snow, slush, 
mud - there are rugged, deep-biting lugs - more grip- 



ping edges — to get you going, and stop you safely. 

Xtra-Grip tires give you extra mileage^too. Up to 
40% MORE MILEAGE than the regulars, because they 
put more rubber on the road - rubber made of special 
extra-tough compounds. So for more traction - more 
mileage-get Xtra-Grip. Today . See your Goodyear Dealer 
or Goodyear Service Store. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 



ANOTHER REASON WHY: MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 

good/year 



JliMller -T.M. Tit* G«x-J>-r*r TiTv 4t Hutibvr Cumpany, Akrun. Ohio 




Protect your 
stock and profits 
with a system 
even "pro" burglars 
can't beat! 

Perhaps you do have some obvious 
burglar alarms . . . and patrol service. 
Sadly, however, burglars first "case 
the joint" to avoid such stratagems. 

But a modern ek Tronic system can 
stop burglars from clobbering your 
store. The brochure, "Who's Minding 
the Store?" describes such foolproof 
electronic systems. To know which is 
best for you send the coupon below. 

Learn how today's invisible guards de- 
tect even the most cunning of burglars 
. . . how to avoid losses in cash, losses 
in stock, damage to store. Don't wait 
until burglars strike-Send the coupon. 



FREE 

Fill in coupon Mail now 1 

I 

Ultrasonic & Detection Alarms Division 
Walter Kidde & Company. Inc. 
1172 Brighton Road. Clifton. N. J. 

Please send "Who's Minding the Store?" with 
facts on foolproof electronic guard systems 
to hail burglary. 




Your name. 

Title 

Firm 

Address. 

City 



.Zone State_ 
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Laboratory entering the field of 
water desalinization. The implica- 
tion is that this particular work is 
not suitable for a laboratory such 
as Oak Ridge and that the work 
should be done by other people, pre- 
sumably at such institutions as 
Rensselaer. 

Perhaps this argument can best 
be destroyed by pointing out that, 
had anybody else felt the desperate 
urge to conduct this work, he also 
could have approached the Depart- 
ment of Interior for support. 

ALBERT V. CREWE 
DirwtM 

Argunne National Laboratory 
Arfronne. III. 

Getting the message 

I want to offset Felix Morley's 
attack against John Dewey and 
educationists in your September is- 
sue. In business you know the need 
to have both a message and a tal- 
ented method of communication if 
you will get the message across. So 
long as students say of teachers, 
"He knows his stuff but he can't put 
it across," we have need for more 
rather than less teaching of educa- 
tional methods. 

There is no debate about whether 
schools should encourage discipline. 
No educationists advocate the de- 
velopment of slobs. There is debate 
about whether schools will be satis- 
fied to secure that kind of discipline 
which is acquiescent conformity to 
powerful police power or whether 
we should develop a self-disciplined 
student who actively works for 
order and right even when the po- 
liceman or the teacher is somewhere 
out of the room. 

RICHARD S. MITCHELL 
San Jose, Calif. 

Six favorites 

We would like permission to 
adapt the following for our month- 
ly management publication : 

"Why You and Your Boss Dis- 
agree" [May, 1960|, "Put Cliques 
to Work for You" ( August, 1958 1, 
"How to Undo a Mistake" [June, 
1958 j. "Turn Poor Work Habits 
into Good" L November, 1958 j , "Get 
Action from Your Decisions" (.July, 
l95Si. "Gond Leaders l>o These 
Things" [March. 1959]. 

RICHARD WHITE 

Stuff A-s.nstuiit 

Public Relations 

The Soul Iutii W« KiiKlitntl 

Telephone iv 

New Haven. Conn. 

OAS to study NB 

The Organization of American 
States has recently approved the 



establishment of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense College to give a war 
college-level course in all factors of 
Western Hemisphere defense. The 
students will be senior military 
officers from the member nations 
of the Organization of American 
States. Spanish will be the working 
language of the College. 

As host nation, the United States 
is responsible for the administra- 
tion and administrative support 
services of the College. The College 
has the strong support of the high- 
est echelons of our government. 

The College has selected "Eco- 
nomic Weakness Slows Kremlin's 
Plans" [March] for required read- 
ing in support of one of our courses 
of instruction. We would like to 
secure 10 copies and authorization 
to translate and reproduce in Span- 
ish and Portuguese. 

COL. JOHN N. HOWELL 
Chief of Administration 
Inter-American Defense College 
Washington. D. C. 

What bureaucrats want 

Your unique September editorial 
beginning "I am a worker in CBA 
Agency . . ." left one thing unsaid 
about the work of a Washington 
bureaucrat. 

In addition to telling cities a 
long way from Washington what 
they need, you should also quote 
your bureaucrat as saying: "My 




purpose is to lure these cities into 
spending money they don't have, 
promising 'free' aid from Washing- 
ton (to be gouged from taxpayers 
later i." 

W. H. JOHNSON 
North Syracuse, N. V. 

This editorial is one of the most 
concise summations of the increas- 
ing problem of big government that 
I have seen. 

BEN D. MITCHELL. JR. 

Director of Public Relations 
Middle South Utilities. Jnr 
New York. N Y. 
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NEW 
INSURANCE 
WRAP-UP 

FOR 
RETAILERS 



How a brand-new package can 
wrap up more than 30 different 
forms of protection in one policy, 
and save you money too! 

Chances are, right now you're pay- 
ing too much for insurance that's 
outdated. Because now the Hart- 
ford's Retail-Pak insurance is here- 
created specifically to meet the needs 
of a wide range of retailers. It not 
only gives you more protection in one 
"package" than you used to get from 
a dozen different policies... but gives 
you this extra protection for substan- 
tially less money than individual 
ixjlicies cost. 

Insures you against the two 
big losses all retailers face 
Basically, the new Retail-Pak pro- 
tects you two ways: 1. It covers the 
cost of damage losses to your store's 
contents caused by a wide range of 
perils. 2. It insures you against lia- 
bility losses— the costs of accidental 
injury to other people, or damage to 
their property while in your store. 
In addition, the Retail-Pak offers 
you a great many optional coverages 
which may be added at savings in 
cost because of the economies pos- 
sible under the "package" treatment. 
How the Retail-Pak 
protects your property 
Under the Retail-Pak, your stocks of 
merchandise, furniture, fixtures, and 
equipment are insured against dam- 
age from fire, windstorm, explosion, 
smoke, and many other perils. At no 
extra cost, the Retail-Pak includes 
$1,000 extra expense insurance to 
cover the emergency costs of contin- 
uing business following damage to 



your store premises and contents, 
8500 insurance toward the expense 
of reproducing damaged or de- 
stroyed business records, and a spe- 
cific amount of automatic insurance 
for 30 days to cover newly -acquired 
property which you may add at 
other store or warehouse locations. 

Property damage optionals 
to fit your situation 

At your option you can extend the 
Retail-Pak to include coverage on 
property losses due to sprinkler leak- 
age, vandalism, malicious mischief, 
to name just a few. Also, you can 
cover property being transported in 
your vehicles, or otherwise tempo- 
rarily off your premises; electrical 
signs, plate glass windows and their 
lettering, and improvements you in- 
stall in rented quarters. 

How Retail-Pak protects 
against liability losses 

Retail-Pak liability insurance covers 
claims and lawsuits for bodily injury 
or property damage sustained on 
your business premises by the public 
and arising out of your operations. 
A resulting damage award against 
you will be paid, up to your policy 
limits, together with the legal ex- 
penses of your defense. The policy 
also provides for payment ■ up to 
the limits you select) of medical ex- 
penses incurred within one year 
after an accident by persons injured 
on your premises, even though you 
may not be legally liable to them. 

Crime insurance also available 

Losses of cash, merchandise and 
other property caused by employee 
dishonesty, theft, burglary, holdup, 
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robbery, forgery or acceptance of 
counterfeit money, can be covered 
under your Retail-Pak policy if you 
wish. 

The Hartford offers expert help 

Your Hartford Agent or your insur- 
ance broker can explain Retail-Pak 
in detail. Or write The Hartford for 
more information. You'll find your 
Hartford Group Agent listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Or, look for him wher- 
ever you see the Hartford Stag 
trademark displayed. Many Hartford 
Group Agents also dis- ^ ' ^ 
play this emblem of f \ 
theNational Association 
of Insurance Agents. 
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TAILOR-MADE. This confidential re- 
port is not taken off trie shelf. It will 
be prepared specifically for you, based 
on the requirements for your new plant 
as you give them to us. Send these re- 
quirements on your business letterhead 
to Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, 
N.Y, State Dept. of Commerce, Room 
351 K, 112 State St.. Albany 7 r N.Y. 

Keith S. McHugh, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 



Company tells employes: "Talk back" 

• How to win future sales wars 
• Has management become a cult? 



Giving your employes an opportunity 
to blow off steam can yield rich 
dividends in the form of improved 
morale and productivity. 

O. E. Mclntyre, Inc., a marketing 
firm with 1,300 employes, has con- 
firmed this by holding quarterly 
meetings in which employes toss 
grievances and embarrassing ques- 
tions at management. Several such 
sessions will he held this month. 

The range of questions is wide. 
Many concern compensation, others 
deal with working conditions, vaca- 
tion policy, pension benefits— even 
the quality of sandwiches and coffee 
dispensed from vending machines. 

Mclntyre officials, including pres- 
ident Randall P. Mclntyre, field 
the questions. In addition, a man- 
agement spokesman, at each meet- 
ing, reports to the employes on the 
state of the business. 

"With an informal atmosphere," 
Mr. Mclntyre told Nation's 
Business, "management is able to 
meet any question openly, not fear- 
ing to admit when it has goofed. In 
the long run this makes for high 
morale, since the employes find a 
therapeutic value in being able to 
criticize management to its face." 

• • • 
The ulcer is a bigger hazard in So- 
viet industry than it is here. 

American doctors and others who 
have visited the Soviet Union sup- 
port this conclusion. 

Leon Herman, a Soviet affairs 
specialist for the Library of Con- 
gress, discovered in a trip to Russia 



this year that eight out of 12 Soviet 
plants he toured maintain special 
cafeterias where bland foods are 
served to ulcer-ridden managers and 
workers. 

Mr. Herman says the stress of 
meeting monthly production quotas 
undoubtedly is an important cause 
of the high ulcer incidence in 
Russia. He points out that a Soviet 
manager who produces one per cent 
below his monthly quota receives 
only 70 per cent of his base pay. If 
the manager exceeds the quota by 
one per cent he gets a 40 per cent 
bonus. 

U. S. health authorities lay the 
ulcer problem in Russia to other 
factors, too, notably tensions arising 
from cramped living conditions. 
• • • 

Salesmen better stay on their toes. 
Those "customers" they're talking 
to could be secretly rating their 
ability to sell. 

In Washington, D. C, the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers recently sent trained 
interviewers on necktie-buying for- 
ays into 87 men's wear stores. The 
interviewers found that most sales 
people they encountered did not 
do a creditable job of selling. 
Against a possible perfection rating 
of 100, the average score per sales- 
man was only 25.9. 

Where did the selling efforts 
break down? 

Many salesmen failed to try 
for multiple sales, failed to search 
out customer's wants and tastes, 
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Stop making ' 'wastebasket copies". . . 
get a Transfer- a-matic® 

Cost-per-copy figures can be all wet. 
There'squite a bit of skill needed toget 
good copies from so-called "simple" 
office copying machines. 

Transfer-a-matic, however, gives 
perfect copies— not half the time- 
out every time! It's completely auto- 
matic—you just put the original into 
the slot. Transfer-a-matic turns itself 

on, takes the original out of your hands, makes a perfect copy, hands 
back the original and the copy, then turns itself off! 

Transfer-a-matic reduces copying costs because there are no "waste- 
basket copies." So take another look at that wastebasket and arrange 
for a Transfer-a-matic demonstration. See ozalid in the Yellow Pages 
under "Photocopy Machines" or send coupon today. 

OZAUD-G.neral Aniline & Film Corporation. In Canada: The Hugh.s-Ow.ns Co. Ltd.. Montreal 




OZALID, Dept. 166 
Bmghamton, N. Y. 

Send me details on Transfer-a-matic. 



Name_ 
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City 



State 
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WHO'S WATCHING 
THE STORE? 

Ask a retailer, wholesaler or dis- 
tributor about business insurance. 
He may make a wry face. Reason: 
many are carrying several policies, 
paying several premiums. Often 
there are holes in their coverage- 
or costly duplication. But now, In- 
surance Company of North America 
can change all that. 

INA now offers wholesalers and 
retailers more complete, simplified 
protection. Does it with a single 
"package" policy called the INA 
Retailers-Wholesalers Policy. Does 
it at considerably lower cost than 
separate policies. 




Coverage is broad. Buildings and 
their contents are protected against 
fire, lightning, sonic boom, vandal- 
ism, malicious mischief and lots 
more. Personal injury and property 
damage liability are included. And 
low-cost options are available to 
cover almost every contingency, 
including loss of income. 

Insurance impersonal? With INA, 
you deal with one agent you'll grow 
to know and trust. He'll help you 
arrange a convenient payment plan 
-monthly, quarterly or yearly. And 
now for a word about INA claims 
service: Fast. 

Why not phone your broker or INA 
agent about the INA Retailers- 
Wholesalers "package." See how 
much it covers. How simple it is. 
How little it costs. After all, who 
invented "package" insurance in the 
first place? That's right! 




INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

failed to explain product features, 
failed to try to interest the buyer 
in higher-priced items. 

The study was directed by Dr. 
James Owens, associate professor 
of business administration at Amer- 
ican University in Washington. The 
test shoppers were students trained 
for the job by Dr. Owens. 

He says the study, while limited 
in scope, suggests that the selling 
function is being poorly performed 
at a time when the nation's eco- 
nomic growth requires maximum 
stimulation of consumer buying. In 
addition, he feels the study has 
implications for improving sales- 
training methods. 

• • * 
Tomorrow's successful companies 
will use marketing strategies which 
keep their competitors on the de- 
fensive. 

That's the view of Donald R. 
Burrus. manager for advanced eco- 
nomic planning, Texas Instruments. 
Inc. 

Mr. Burrus defines what he 
means by offensive and defensive 
strategies in market research and 
planning: 

The defensive approach, he ex- 
plains, is one in which a company 
fights to hold its market position, 
tailoring its strategy for reaction to 
competitors' actions. 

While this effort can be produc- 
tive, it is becoming increasingly 
important for marketing teams to 
go on the offense, Mr. Burrus says. 
New market opportunities must be 
pinpointed; new product ideas must 
be pressed: creativity must be en- 
couraged at all levels; programs 
must be initiated to develop an ab- 
solute advantage over the competi- 
tion in terms of share of market 
and profit position. 

All of this, Mr. Burrus says, adds 
up to a need for more aggressive 
long-range planning attuned to the 
quickly changing economic environ- 
ment. 

• • • 

Has management become too much 
of a fetish? 

Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force Joseph F. Imrie, a former 
vice president of the Carborundum 
Company, says it has. 

Mr. Imrie believes too many busi- 



ness problems have become "over- 
complicated" and "shrouded with 
cult-like mysticism." He urges busi- 
ness to return to the fundamentals 
of business life, and to take a sec- 
ond look at some of the more "exotic 
management systems" which have 
evolved. 

A specific in Mr. Imrie's charges: 
his experience with contractors in 
the multimillion dollar Air Force 
materiel program. Here he claims 
the Air Force and its contractors 
have found repeated examples of 
weaknesses in middle management 
—instances where "either sufficient 
recruitment has not occurred, train- 
ing has been omitted," or— more 
often than not— middle managers are 
not being used in responsibilities 
that their level should require. 

Acknowledging that there may be 
some merit to criticism that the Air 
Force has been overcontrolling the 
affairs of its contractors, Mr. Imrie 
says, "business has hrought a great 
deal of control on itself through 
poor quality of some proposals, 
horrendous cost overruns and cases 
of poor reliability." 

• • • 

Advising others on how to run their 
business has itself become big busi- 
ness. 

A joint study by the Society for 
the Advancement of Management 
and the National Office Manage- 
ment Association shows that con- 
sultants are now earning an esti- 
mated $600 million a year. 

• • • 
Feeling tense? The trouble may be 
traceable to a lack of understanding 
of your company's policies. 

Two University of Michigan re- 
searchers found after extensive study 
of executives in three companies 
that excess tension often arises 
when managers don't follow pre- 
scribed policy-either intentionally 
or through unwitting failure to un- 
derstand the policy or its intent. 

The researchers are Dr. Jonathan 
A. Slesinger, a sociologist, and Dr. 
Ernest Harburg, a social psycholo- 
gist. Both are on the staff of the 
University's Institute for Social lie- 
search. For several years they have 
been investigating the phenomena 
in large organizations which cause 
stress. Dr. Slesinger says execu- 
tives' "failure to play the role as 
written— a hasic generator of stress 
-may arise because they have not 
(continued on /xige 21) 
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VISION BY RAYMOND INTERNATIONAL /INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 



Liberia's new frontier gets long-range insurance protection 



Six years ago, huge iron-ore deposits were discovered 
in Liberia. Getting this ore to market meant laying 
track through some of the most rugged terrain in the 
world. A harbor had to be built to accommodate 
thousands of Ions of shipping. Raymond International. 
Inc., a leading U. S.-based construction company, was 
given the job. Today this company is literally changing 
the face of Liberia. 

It was only good sense that Raymond International 
chose Insurance Company of North America to cover 



their Liberian project. Why? INA's 53 offices overseas 
and in Canada provide the same flexible service world- 
wioV a> IN A offer- businesses in the 1 1. S. 

Whether your operation is foreign or domestic, 
large or small, INA can custom-fit protection to your 
exact needs. INA has what it takes to streamline your 
insurance: experience, flexibility and more than 
$1 billion in assets. Ask your INA agent or broker about 
protection for your business— and thrifty "package" 
coverage for your home, health, car and life. 



INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA f 

World Headquarters: Philadelphia 



Here come the new '63 Chevrolet Trucks 




Mexico's Baja wilderness brought out the best in new engines and chassis. 

Like nothing else could, this run tested the design and quality of every 
truck component — including the new Chevrolet truck (i-cylinder 
engines, the new light-duty coil-spring independent suspension and 
ladder-type frames and the new variahlc-ratc front suspension in 



medium- and heavy-duty trucks. For almost a month, traveling to the 
tip of the peninsula and back, the caravan of standard production '63 
trucks (Flcctsidc Pickup, Stepside Pickup, Carryall, Series 60 Van, 
Series <><> Diesel .mil Series 110 l andem) kepi up a steady pace through 
boulder fields, cactus jungles, hub-deep sand and up towering grades. 



....Work tested 
on the slam-bang 
Baja Ron! 



Mure th»n 8,000 mll.s o) hard hauling, If om Detroit lo the lip ol Meuco's 
Baja Peninsula and t»ck. showed what the new '63 Chev» trucks can do. 




They whipped the toughest run under the sun -proved 
the cost-saving quality of new 6-cylinder engines, new 
suspensions, new frames... every '63 truck component! 

Mexico's Baja {bah' halt) California Peninsula, 
stretching I, (XX) miles south of Tijuana, is a land of 
scorching sun, endless desert, primeval cactus 
jungles, of towering, barren mountains. A road 
twists through this hot and silent place — a wilder- 
ness road made more for burros than motor 
vehicles. // bears no resemblance to the modern highways 
on the Mexican mainland. 

Chevrolet, looking for the toughest performance 
challenge on the face of the map, selected this 
primitive Baja road as a testing site for the new 1963 
Chevrolet trucks. 

Six standard production 1963 models set out on 
the Baja run and virtually every foot of the way 
every wheel made jarring contact with rocks or ruts. 
Always, there was the dust, billowing up in yellow 
clouds, and the heat, sometimes rising to more than 
120 degrees. And towering mountain ranges had to 
be crossed— treacherous switchback trails along 
sheer cliffs where loss of performance would have 
meant disaster. 

No component was immune from the beating 

every truck part had to take it or fail in a wilderness 
where failure is calamity. And, in the end, all of the 
new Chevrokts reached the end of the trail in first-class 
running order. Only normal maintenance and minor 
adjustments had been required— not once had progress been 
slowed because of mechanical difficulty. 

Evidence enough of cost-saving Chevrolet truck 
quality. See the Baja-testcd '63 models at your 
Chevrolet dealer's. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 




Rough going ovrr rork-sircu n i u.nl-, (* 
challenged new Chevrolet track coil- 
spring independent front suspension 
(light-duty models ) and new variable- 
rate front suspension (medium- and 
heavy-duty models). 





4 Yellow dust, fine as powder, billowed 
up continuously in blinding clouds as 
trucks forced ahead at speeds which 
seldom exceeded 1(1 miles per hour 
due to rough terrain. 




Long grinds up the mountains on the 

narrow, rocky roads put both trucks 
and drivers to the jevcresi test. 
Brakes, steering mechanisms, engines 
— every truck component had to per- 
form perfectly. Failure in this region 
could have been disastrous. 



THE "NEW RELIABLES" FROM CHEVROLET 




Deep sand slowed the caravan— but 

didn't stop it. Here's the 'hi t'hrvy 
tandem, big ¥fj VH putting out 
plenty of torque, plowing through. 

<4 Canyon country, where trim new 
design (7' narrower) enabled the '63 
medium- and heavy-duty Chevies to 
squeeze through the tight spots. This 
sriir<, irfi Van was powered by new 
Chevrolet truck 292 Six. 



Design 
that says 
Style, 

at a price 
that says 
Compare 



All-Steel's new 2500 DESIGN is more than a combination of beauty 
and efficiency. Its clean, straightforward lines set the style for today's 
offices. Its price creates a new standard of comparison in contemporary 
office furniture. See your All-Steel dealer or write for complete information. 





EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



received appropriate developing, 
(raining and coaching to meet the 
changing requirements of their 
roles." He cites a case in which a 
company's executives were informed 
of a decentralization plan but were 
not retrained to handle the new re- 
lationships which decentralization 
ushered in. Result: a detrimentally 
high stress level. 

It's risky to assume, Dr. Slesinger 
says, that knowledge of proper job 
behavior can be acquired through 
trial and error. Rather, he suggests, 
"development of the skills necessary 
for successful accommodation to the 
changing demands of the organiza- 
tion are best secured through de- 
liberately planned and carried out 
programs of executive training." 

• • • 

Are you using money effectively as 
an incentive for raising the pro- 
ductivity of your employes? 

Three forces lend to forestall the 
most efficient use of compensation 
as an incentive. 

For suggestions on how to over- 
come these forces, see page 64. 

• • « 

If you think businessmen take a 
shellacking in this country, take a 
look at the situation elsewhere. 

The U. S. business executive 
enjoys a higher social standing than 
his counterpart in most other coun- 
tries, according to Dr. J. Philip 
Wernette of the University of Mich- 
igan Graduate School of Business 
Administration. In many other 
lands, Dr. Wernette says, business- 
men have little or no social standing 
"and may actually be looked upon 
as scoundrels and knaves." 

While the image of the business- 
man is better here than in most 
countries, it can still stand some 
polishing, Dr. Wernette maintains. 
He urges "an organization of busi- 
nessmen" to sponsor an "extensive, 
penetrating and detailed study to 
ascertain the existing image | in the 
U. S. ) in complete detail." 

a • • 

Here's a two-word prescription which 
Swedish banker Tore Browaidh 
offers to American businessmen in- 
terested in doing business in the 
Common Market: 
"Learn French." 



Milco Tank and Boat Co., White Pigeon, Mich., manufactures Aqua 
Swan, the popular aluminum pleasure craft sold throughout America 
and Canada. During the years, Milco employees have had the ad- 
vantages of a New York Life Employee Protection Plan augmented 
by Nyl-A-Plan and. currently. New York Life Group Insurance. 




New York Life Plans have helped us 
keep employee efficiency high!" 



SAYS ORA E. MILLER of Milco Tank 
and Boat Co. "At each stage of our 
company's development, we've had 
the New York Life Plan best suited to 
our needs at the time. Our plans have 
changed hut the result has always been 
the same: strong peace of mind for our 
employees which definitely fosters 
high efficiency." 

Hundreds of firms with four* or more 
employees find New York Life's Em- 
ployee Protection Plans help build 
morale, attract and keep high<a1iber 
people. These plans offer a wide choice 
of valuable coverages including: life 
insurance, weekly indemnity*, medical 
care benefits, and major medical* 
coverage. 



IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! New 
York Life offers Nyl-A-Plan, an em- 
ployee insurance consultation service. 
A Nylic representative will help in- 
crease your employees* appreciation 
of their group insurance and other 
benefits such as Social Security. He 
will emphasize the true value of your 
employee benefit program and in manv 
ways help you to get greater value 
from your employee benefit dollars. 

Talk to your New York Life Agent, or 
write to: New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York 10, N.Y, 

NEW YORK LIFE 

LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 



Individual politic* or (roup """"J 1 1 tuuctl. dependlnu upon number of employee* 
and applicable liatc law. "Available- in mini valet, 
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How to tell the difference between 
a Full Service Bank and all those other "banks" 

(AND WHY IT WILL PAY YOU TO KNOW) 




Viewed from the sidewalk, most finan- 
cial institutions look pretty much alike. 
But once you look behind the doric 
columns and "Time and Temperature" 
signs, you'll find a difference. Doing 
something about this difference can 
save you cash money. It might even 
speed your financial growth. It will cer- 
tainly enhance your credit reputation. 

You see, different financial institu- 
tions do different things. Some take in 
savings and make real estate loans. 
Others make mostly personal and auto 
loans. But there is one kind of insti- 
tution which, by law, does all of these 
things, and more. We're talking about 
a Full Service commercial bank. 

A Full Service bank is a sort of 
"financial department store," capable of 
performing a wide variety of functions. 
It is not limited to savings and a few 
types of loans. It can accept both check- 
ing accounts and savings deposits, and 
can make home loans, personal loans, 
auto loans, travel loans, business loans, 
as well as loans for practically any 
other legitimate purpose you can name. 



Why concentrate on a 

Full Service commercial bank? 

The kind of people who have made the 
most of their money take all of their 
money matters to one place. They rely 
heavily on the personal counsel that 
one Full Service hank can give them. 
In addition to any checking accounts 
in the family, they put all their long- 
range funds into a Savings account. 
(This savings account may earn a little 
less than in some other places but it's 
worth a lot more, as you will see.) 
They make a point of getting to know 
at least one of the bank's officers 
and they have their Personal Financial 
Statement on file with him. 

When they need money to buy a 
car or take a vacation, they borrow it 
from the bank, leaving their savings ac- 
count intact and growing. Having this 
savings account assures them favor- 
able treatment in getting a loan. Paying 
it back as promised enhances their 
credit reputation. (The low rate that 
Full Service banks offer on loans usually 
far overshadows the sometimes slightly 



lower rate of interest paid on savings.) 
What's more important, they are build- 
ing their reputation for the time when 
they might need a sizeable loan - for 
buying a home, sending the kids to 
college, taking advantage of a new 
business opportunity. 

Get to know your banker 
before you need him! 

If your money affairs are scattered all 
over town, take advantage of the one- 
stop benefits of a Full Service com- 
mercial bank. Let your checking and 
savings accounts be an introduction 
to the partnership benefits of a Full 
Service commercial bank. There is a 
difference between a Full Service bank 
and all those other "banks." It will 
profit you to put that difference to 
work for you. The sooner the better. 





Your Full Service 




Commercial Bank 



Artificial attitudes give way 
when reality hits capital 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



Historians for years have regarded Washington 
with furious conflict, accepting the town as the seat 
of powerful government but still a place of some im- 
permanence, shifting population and social patterns 
unlike those of most other American cities. 

President Kennedy talked about the nation's capita! 
the other day when he met with a large group of bus- 
iness editors and publishers, many of them from out 
of town. 

"This is an artificial city," the President said, "a 
governmental city, and well removed by design from 
a good many of the influences and pressures of ordi- 
nary life which you deal with on every occasion." 

Mr. Kennedy went on to speak of mutual advan- 
tages in having business publication executives come 
to Washington and talk first-hand with men and 
women who run the government. 

"It is very advantageous to us to have you come . . . 
and tell us about some of your thoughts on us. and 
also, have a chance to talk to you," he added. 

What the chief executive may have had in mind 
was a problem that seems to bother much of official 
Washington in any administration. It is simply a loss 
of perspective by those who make and administer our 
laws; defective vision which affects not only officials, 
but those on the fringes of government such as cor- 
respondents, commentators, lobbyists, diplomats and 
a curious social set of spectators who like to be near 
the action. 

Stay in the capital city long enough and one tends 
to regard relatively minor matters as trends of 
thundering importance or milestones of living history. 

The mood of Washington should be the mood of 
the nation, if the theory of representative government 
worked out neatly. Unfortunately for political sci- 
entists and the public at large, however, this fre- 
quently is not the case. 

Washington's mood at times can be quite apart 
from the rest of the nation. Often this results from 
what former President Truman once labeled so 



Merriman Smith ts the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 



colorfully as "Potomac Fever." Perhaps less vivid, a 
more precise identification of this socio-political 
syndrome might be "the Washington attitude." 

Regardless of label, the various designations cover 
a situation in which many officials and related resi- 
dents become so preoccupied with their jobs that 
they become destiny-prone. Some might call it being 
self -centered. Or city-centered. 

The Washingtonian thus affected, and there are 
many, thinks and talks knowledgeably about national 
and international problems, but he tends to become 
irritated, bored and even displeased when asked to 
consider matters of regional or local application. 
This is particularly noticeable among international 




Washington reaction to Cuban threat reaches across 
nation formerly dulled by recurring cries of crises 



experts. Reclamation in Pakistan interests them; not 
in Idaho. 

"The attitude" Ixn-omes a form of snobbery in some 
Washington circles where it is popular to dismiss 
from the so-called Big Picture such grubbers as con- 
gressmen bustling about the city on errands for their 
constituents. Inspection of Washington society pages 
and some of the more seriously analytic columns will 
show that the House member who tends to a great 
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deal of local knitting seldom stands high in the 
national community. 

The opposite, of course, is true of the wide-track 
House and Senate members who by experience and 
long tenure have become identified largely with 
loftier matters of national and overseas importance. 
These are the lions of Capitol Hill and some of its 
subsidiary mounds where the mighty gather at even- 
tide to ponder their roles in destiny. 

When The Attitude reaches the staee of requiring 
a r^riedy, the sufferer can find none better than dis- 
tance from the borders of the District of Columbia. 
Not to New York. Chicago or Sin Francisco for they 
h^ve their own Attitudes, but to fhfi not-sn-large 
cit ; ^s. middle-sized towns end srHI community. 

It may seem odd to prescribe in thii m-inner p<?ht 
on the heels of highly active congressional and guber- 
natorial political campaigns which saw n number of 
lending Washingtonians scurrying from coast to coast. 
The remedv for excessive Attitude however, is sug- 
fr^sted prini-irilv for officials not intimately involved 
in such nv'nHane activities as elect ; nns. 

Somehow the issues and crises of Washington seem 
less epochal and hf f it l fh Tntftling when viewed from 
Oklahoma City or Cheyenne or R^nror or Atlanta 
than from Constitution Avenue. The view from the 
hills at times seems clearer than from the terrace of 
th° Sf >te Department. 

Tb° Russians, for' example, seem much hiHer in 
D.C than they do in S.D. Is this because the people 
of South Dnkota know less or are told less about the 

, t-.nt threat of the Soviet Union? Not entirely. 

Thr- Wr-shington view of the enemy may be due to a 
heavy diet of recurrent crises. 

Outside of Washington, and given enough time, it 
is possible for the most breathless guardian of our 
welfare to achieve a degree of calming detachment 
and improved perspective. The traveler comes to 
realize that in many instances shadows more than 
objects casting them lead to much of the concern 
and tension gripping major world capitals. 

• • • 

The foregoing philosophic observatirns point to a 
h;>rshly realistic problem which confronted not only 
Mr. Kennedy and his policy-makers, but leaders of 
the Republican party during the days leading up to 
the President's dramatic series of moves against the 
Soviet missile buildup in Cuba. 

Their problem, particularly during the increasingly 
heated days of the congressional election campaign, 
was how to avoid over- or underestimating the Cuban 
situation. 

Both political camps were caught in one of the 
more terrifying aspects of conducting a government, 
much less a political campaign, in 1962— and this was 
the steadily decreasing allowable margin of error. 

The world, for example, has moved so fast and so 
far even since April. 1961, that the United States 
undoubtedly would not be allowed another error such 
as the Bay of Pigs invasion in Cuba without suffering 



mucfc more serious consequences, or paying an ex- 
ceedingly higher price. 

Both political camps seemed convinced for awhile 
that the Soviet build-up was, as the President said on 
several occasions, essentially defensive in nature with 
only short-range missiles of no more than 25 miles in 
range known to have been installed. 

• • • 

The presence of even these missiles led to great 
outcry of "do something" about Fidel Castro and his 
increasing crowd of Russian helpers. 

The Administration was suspicious of the situation 
in Cuba, but at the early stages of the off-year cam- 
paign, had little choice but to counsel moderation. 

Even as the outcry reached sharp proportions, the 
President and some of his chief COP adversaries 
tried to maintain their stout and vocal opposition 
without seriously inhibiting a possible need for close 
cooperation should the Cuban crisis peak even more. 

What underlies a situation of this sort is compli- 
cated. With transport, missiles, weapons and com 
munications becoming constantly faster and more 
powerful, nations react to external stimuli with in- 
creasing rapidity. 

This makes it urgently necessary for their leaders to 
proceed with greater deliberation and sure-footedness. 

And this, in turn, leads to an impression at times 
that men responsible for our destinies are dragging 
their feet. In such periods the Washington attitude 
can complicate an already tangled and difficult -to 
understand situation. 

Those overly influenced by that attitude often take 
the position that the feelings of the country are run- 
ning far behind those of the capital and thu^ need 
stirring up. On ocosion, somewhat synthetic stimuli 
are injected into the stream of public opinion. 

Then, as it did on the night of October 22, the 
genuine thing comes along. In this case, it was the 
President's dramatic word that after false assurances 
over many weeks, the Russians in truth had installed 
powerful missiles in Cuba capable of raining nuclear 
destruction on virtually every major city from Peru 
to Canada. 

Suddenly the dreadful potential of missile warfare 
moved into the living room of every American 
equipped with a television set. And just as suddenly 
the posturing and stridence of the political campaign 
was muted under the slap of reality. 

The American people have heard havoc cried so 
much in the nuclear age; so much terrifying expertise 
and theory has flowed from Washington, so much 
doom exported to the hinterlands, that those on the 
receiving end were beginning to tune out and filter 
down. 

There was a danger of many Americans becoming 
insensitive to real danger; having heard so much 
political blank ammunition from a distance, the sound 
of reality at close-hand came as a shock to many, 
including some of those who had shouted loudest 
to "do something" about Castro. 

Now that something was being done, what had 
been an interesting political campaign switched 
quickly to what Mr. Kennedy called "the abyss of 
destruction." 
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If you have 10 to 24 employees yon are eligible 
for Kquitahlc's new circle e Compact (Jroup 
Plans. And because CIRCLE E gives yon so wide a 
choice, you're able to select a plan that meets your 
specific needs. 

For example, you can choose from 68 Life and 
Accidental Death Plans, $6 Weekly Indemnity 
Plans, 7 Medical Plans, as well as a Major Medical 
Plan like t hose widely adopted by large corpora t ions. 

Hundreds of companies with 10 to \ti employ* 
have Tound the CIRCLE E plan pays off. In dollars 
and-cents protection. In helping hire the best people 
and reducing turnover. In boosting morale, increas- 
ing efficiency, improving employee relations. 

To find out more about Kquitable's © Compact 
Group Plans, mail the coii|x>n at right. Better vet, 
call The Man from K<piitable. He has the knowledge 



and experience to help you. And he's backed by the 
company that pioneered group insurance over 50 
years ago. 

the EQUITABLE 

Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Home Offii-r: WHS Avenue of 1 1n- \inenriis. Ne« York IB. N Y.' UWi* 



The EOUITABlE.Boi 310, t2!5 A.emte n( the » merit » New York 18. HI 

I i* in interested in receiving, witlinul obligation, complete 
(I' linK iiIhiiiI your © C'rtni ] rue t (iruii|i Pluto. 

N hum* 

Title, 

Company 

A * it i rcss 

fit » 



Ctiunly. 



-Zonr 



-Slute_ 



A minimum of /•< em\Autjetr in rrqmrril in h'lnriiln 



1912-1062/SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF GROUP INSURANCE / ORIGINATED BY EQUITABLE 




'63 Champ 

STILL AMERICA'S LOWEST-PRICED V2-TON PICKUP! ' 



VALUE 
FEATURES 



Lowest! first-cost! 

Saves up to 10% on gas! 

Saves another 10% on maintenance and repairs! 

Husky chasms gives over S6% more payload capacity 

than the average of 5 principal competitors! 

Roomiest, most comfortable, best appointed cabs of any pickup 

assure driver satisfaction and lasting pride of ownership! 



CHAMP BEATS 'EM ALL-ROUND AFTER ROUND! Whatever your load requirements, 
Studebaker's two sizes and two wheelbases permit you to select the power- 
matched truck to fit your individual work needs. You operate at full power 
capacity-full economy. New cantilevered pedals operate more smoothly— 
give better leverage and the Champ's new self-centering, self-energizing brakes 
are more efficient, safer and last longer. The beautifully appointed, dust and 
leak-proof cab has passenger-car styling- offers an exclusive Slide-Open rear 
window for improved ventilation. 

CHAMP HAS punch! Yes, the rugged '63 Studebaker Champ pickup is still the 
title-holder for all-out economy and performance! Before you buy any pickup, 
check and compare all makes and you'll discover that 1963 pickups by Studebaker 
are still winners— all ways! 

mo sizes: J^-Ton (2034 lbs. payload), %-Ton (3695 lbs. payload). 

CHOICE OF WHEELBASES: 112", 122' (5000 to 7000 lbs. GVW). 

Choice of Body Styles includes pick-up, stake and low cost quality camper. 

COME IN FOR ALL THE PRIZE-WINNING FACTS AND FIGURES! 

Ask about 1 to 2-ton Heavy Duty Studebaker Diesels — perfect for all uses. 
Operate on low cost fuel oil. Up to 300,000 miles before major overhauls! 



CONES TOG A by Studebaker 
Protected loads & loads of fun! 

The dual purpose Conestoga fiu into vacation 
plan* u well as into your everyday schedule! 



FROM THE ADVANCED THINKING OF 



Studebaker 



CORPORATION 

MAKER OF AMERICA'S BEST-BUILT CARS AND TRUCKS ■ SOUTH BEND 27. INDIANA 




TRENDS: THE STATE OF THE NATION 



United States of Europe 
becomes more probable 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



It is thk cheat success of the Common Market 
that has, paradoxically, now brought its rapid pro- 
gress to a halt. The economic gains have raised far 
reaching political issues. These must be squarely met 
before any additional Significant steps towards Euro- 
pean unification can be taken. 

Fortunately, this situation will give our newly 
elected Congress time to study the developing trans 
Atlantic trade picture carefully, before taking any 
further action in this area. Deliberation is the more 
important because of the fundamental changes that 
are taking place. 

For instance, an on-the-scene survey of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, this fall, show- that these 
six cooperating countries ' France, Germany, Italy. 
Kelgium. Holland and Luxembourg i will soon become 
more than self-sufficient in food production. Changes 
of this magnitude will necessarily have profound con- 
sequences for the United States. 

The evolution of the Common Market has been 
brought to a new stage by Prime Minister Mac- 
millan's determined effort to bring Great Britain into 
the partnership. This has aroused much opposition 
in England, and much contention throughout the 
British Commonwealth. 

The British uncertainty, in turn, has stimulated 
division in the nine-man Commission which serves, 
in Brussels, as the executive organ of the European 
Economic Community, to give the Common Market 
combination its formal title. Some members of this 
Commission favor further concessions to British in- 
terests, to help Mr. Macmillan hring that country in. 
Other members, notably the French, are disposed to 
argue that the Six have done very well so far with 
out British cooperation, and are perhaps better off 
without it. 

There is no question of the phenomenal economic 
success of the Common Market combination to date. 
Tariff elimination within the six-nation group was 
started on January I, 1959, and is already well ahead 
of the original treaty schedule, about half completed 



In 1959 the volume of trade between the cooperating 
countries increased 24 per cent over 1958; in 1960 it 
was up 52 per cent over 1959; in 1961 nearly 70 per 
cent over 1960. The increase this year will be much 
less pronounced but nevertheless, according to the 
preliminary figures, fairly substantial. 

Some of this gain would of course have been 
achieved without the Common Market mechanism. 
But the point emphasized in Brussels is that there 




Prime Minister Macmillan wants Britain in Common 
Market: French President de (laulle raises obstacles 

has Im'oh no comparable increase in O Omnlftro e among 
European countries outside the eec, which explains 
why the British government has decided that it must 
join. 

Indeed even the casual traveler can now see the 
advantages of the Customs Union. One drives today 
across the border of Belgium into Holland, and then 
from Holland into Germany, with almost as little 
formality as in passing from New York to Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio. The only real difference is that cur 
rency must still be changed at the various borders 
A common "Europa Mark" is not yet achieved. 

In addition to eliminating internal tariffs the EEC. 
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as American exporters now fully realize, is gradually 
establishing one single external tariff system. As com- 
pared with 1958 this aspect of unification is now 
about 30 per cent accomplished, some of the national 
adjustments having been up, but most of them down. 
On the eventual level of this external tariff there is 
room for bargaining. So no further alterations here 
are contemplated until the difficult issue of British 
membership in the undertaking is decided. 

Thus far the steps towards tariff unification in the 
six eec countries have on the whole tended to en- 
courage imports, from the United States and other 
countries. The Common Market exports are also 
mounting and seem likely to go even higher as 
the larger internal demand encourages mass produc- 
tion. The decreasing unit cost of this greater produc- 
tivity is helping somewhat to offset the sharp wage 
increases brought by the booming eec economy. Un- 
employment is below two per cent, generally regarded 
as minimum, in all the six member-nations today. 

• • • 

The present pause in the heretofore rapid eec de- 
velopment gives American business an opportunity 
to consider carefully what political form the Common 
Market is likely to take. 

Heretofore that question has been overshadowed 
by the economic development. But economic success 
has- made the actual formation of a United States of 
Europe far more probable. It is expected that this 
great step will be strongly urged, as between the Six, if 
Great Britain does not join. If Great Britain does 
join, political union, meaning a common currency, 
common parliament and common army, will certainly 
be delayed. 

Primarily this difference is because the Common 
Market countries, whether victors or vanquished in 
Ihe last war, have now lost most of their colonies, no 
longer have any colonial rivalries and see from recent 
experience that compensation for these losses can be 
gained from federation. The old American motto, "In 
Union is Strength," is much quoted in Europe today. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, retains more than 
a shadow of her former empire in the loosely organ- 
ized British Commonwealth and the problem of in- 
corporating it into the Common Market is enormous. 
Indeed some of the eec leadership at Brussels really 
does not want the Commonwealth in. As one hears 
it put: "Is New Zealand to become a part of Europe 
ahead of Scandinavia?" 

The problem is complicated by the fact that the 
six present members of eec are also members of 
NATO, whereas Austria, Sweden and Switzerland, all 
of which would like to join, are either traditionally 
neutral or in the case of Austria | hound to that 
status by treaty. It would be relatively easy for the 
Common Market, in its present form, to unite politi- 
cally. To form a union including either British 
Dominions or European neutrals would be far more 
difficult. 

Still another complication is that of German re- 



unification. During his September visit to the Bun- 
fiesrepublik. President de Gaulle made if very clear 
that he wants a political union with free Germany as 
now constituted. Whether France would want union 
with a Germany containing the former German ter- 
ritory lost to communist control is far less certain. 
This would probably mean eventual German domi- 
nation of France, rather than the other way round. 
But as there is no present prospect of German re- 
unification this issue is currently viewed as rather 
academic. 

The net result of these intricacies is that some 
European leaders favor pushing on to an immediate 
political union of the Six as now organized. Others 
favor postponing any attempt to unite politically, 
while expanding the area of Customs Union to in- 
clude both the European neutrals and Great Britain, 
together with the Commonwealth, possibly Japan and 
even the United States should it care to join. 

But the United States would not be welcome, even 
in such a loose and farflung economic grouping, un 
less it would agree to precise tariff schedules, with- 
out any escape clause or peril point procedure. 

Throughout the Common Market area as a whole 
the per capita production ( gross national product 
divided by population) has been rising rapidly dur 
ing the past four years. The relative stagnation of 
southern Italy and Sicily pulls the average down, but 
even so it is now almost as high as that of Great 
Britain and rising faster. Unrestricted access to this 
increasingly prosperous area is now deemed essential 
by British exporters, and certainly is not inconse- 
quential to our own. 

It could be, however, that the developing self-suf 
ficiency of the eec in food production, is of greater 
long-range import than its high industrial capacity 
and growing purchasing power. We are accustomed 
to thinking of Europe as an importer of foodstuffs. 
In several lines it is now in a position to export food. 

• • • 

Improved agricultural methods and increased 
mechanization have now made the six Common Mar- 
ket countries more than self-sufficient in dairy prod- 
ucts, potatoes and vegetables; practically self-suf- 
ficient in all forms of meat; 90 per cent self-sufficient 
in beet sugar, wheat and rye; seriously deficient 
(about 25 per cent or so) only in feed grains. 

This agricultural progress means that Great Britain, 
where only one out of every 20 workers is still em- 
ployed on the land, could expect to have its food 
deficiencies met largely from the Common Market, 
should Britain join. It also means that Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand would, in this event, lose 
their big English market for foodstuffs. And it means 
further that if Britain joins, and still maintains her 
Dominion imports, the eec may soon be looking for 
areas to which to export its own ftx)d surplus. The 
French agricultural potential is a big factor in 
de Caulle's thinking now. 

The prospect of a united Europe, not only rivaling 
the U. S. in industrial production but also eager to 
sell its surplus food, is one that emphasizes the 
magnitude of recovery that has come so swiftly to that 
continent since the days of the Marshall Plan. 
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Could your business 
have survived 
this "trip"? 





Buying insurance "piecemeal*' is throwing dice with 
your business survival. Mr. A nearly found this out 
the hard way . . . The customer caught her heel in a 
stairway, sued the owner, Mr. A, for injuries and won 
... to the tune of $48,500. Nothing unusual about 
this . . . except that Mr. A might have had to take the 
brunt of the loss himself. And that would have sent his 
prosperous shoe business to the dogs. 

A year before the accident, Mr. A had been "pretty 
sure" he was fully protected by his various insurance 
policies. Then his local Sentry' Insurance man offered 
to make a comprehensive survey of his insurance. 



It was the Sentry man who pointed out that Mr. A's 
liability policy was dangerously out-of-date in view 
of skyrocketing personal injury settlements. That gap 
—and many like it in Mr. A's "piecemeal" accumula- 
tion of insurance— was covered by a plan of modern 
Sentry Insurance protection. Result: Mr. A was cov- 
ered—and his business survived. 

Trying to be your own insurance expert can be as 
big a mistake as trying to be your own doctor. Your 
local Sentry Insurance man is a professional, trained 
in our proven methods of looking out for your entire 
insurance account. Look for us in the yellow pages. 



Hardware Mutuals © Sentry Life 

INSURANCE: AUTO • HOME • BUSINESS • HEALTH • LIFE 

STEVENS POINT. WISCONSIN • OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY MMPAKY • H1MWAK DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY • SENTRY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Sentry* in ■ r»ri»tM-e<l mrvicv murk of th« Hsnlware Mm mil Cuualty Company 



Look t oul 
lor you 



VOLKSWAQCN OF AMERICA, INC 



Takes pennies only. 



Volkswagen Truck owners tell us main- 
tenance usually runs them half the cost of 
their other trucks. 

For example, the VW Truck doesn't 
need anti-freeze. Or flushing. Or drain- 
ing. Or hoses. Or hose connections. IThe 
engine's air-cooled.) 

The VW Truck hardly ever needs oil 
between changes. 

It gets 35,000 miles and more on a set 



of tires. (20,000 is thought good on most 
other trucks in our class.) 

Even VW's big boxy shape is eco- 
nomical. Because you can tote 1,000 lbs. 
of whatever it is you tote and still have 
800 lbs. left over. 

(The VW's capacity: 1,830 lbs.) 

Loading and unloading is economical 
and fast, too, through the 4-foot-wide 
hole-in-the-side. 



Then, there's the gas. 
Suppose you drove your VW 2,000 
miles a month, and saved 2$ o mile. 

IWhich isn't at all unusual from what, 
VW Truck owners tell us.) 

That's *40 a month to the good. 
Or *480 a year. 
Or *1,440 in three years. 
(Just on gas alone.) 
That's o lot of pennies. 
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MORE PAY 
COMING FOR 
IDLE WORKERS 



It will cost you more for new benefits which will 
bring protection for jobless closer to union goal 

Payments to idle workers are going up. You can expect them to 
keep rising as the many programs for helping the unemployed continue 
to expand. 

A variety of new and expensive government and private programs has 
pushed jobless and related benefits closer to what once was only a far-off 
dream of organized labor— guaranteed pay the year round. 

Even pay for a full year of unemployment seems to be losing some of its 
glitter as a goal, because today many workers get 52 weeks of jobless pay un- 
der both government and privately supplemented plans, and government plan- 
ners are setting their sights on protection measured in years instead of weeks. 

Twenty-six weeks of unemployment benefits is not long enough in this 
period of changing employment conditions, in the opinion of Wilbur J. 
Cohen, assistant secretary for legislation in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

"We should work toward much longer duration," he says in appraising 
the future of the 25-year-old federal-state program. He suggests benefits 
for "oven three, or four, or five years in cases of workers displaced by auto- 
mation and other technological change, who because of age cannot be re- 
trained and find new jobs." 

Mr. Cohen, recognized as one of the top social planners of the New Deal, 
Fair Deal and New Frontier, assumes that a large segment of our labor 
force will continue unstable, workers will be out of jobs longer, and pockets 
of chronic unemployment will persist in the years ahead. He also takes it 



MORE PAY 
COMING FOR 
IDLE WORKERS 



or granted thnt social security taxes will rise, perhaps one third, in this 
decade to pay for new and liberalized government programs. 
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What unions want 

Full income maintenance whether idleness is due to unemployment or ill- 
ness, with lifetime protection for workers who reach their fifty-fifth birth 
days, is envisioned by the afi.-cio's social security planner and expert, Nelson 
H. Cruikshank. 

Looking abend to 19K5. Mr. Cruikshank sees unemployment compensation 
being combined with sick benefits into a federal program of income mainte- 
nance for the entire work force, with payments being made to those who are 
not working because of illness as well as to those who are unemployed. 

"There will be both basic and emergency supplemental benefit levels," 
he predicts. 

"The basic weekly benefit will be fixed by law at 65 to 75 per cent of the 
worker's wage loss 

"During a deep or prolonged recession, an Economic Commission will be 
empowered to supplement these levels up to the normal full-time weekly wage. 

"Duration of benefits will be set by federal law and will be longer for 
older workers. For those over 55, there will be no limit to the duration as 
long as the person is available for work." 

Millions of workers already are getting sick benefits as well as jobless pay 
under federal and state laws. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 122,000 railroad workers received an average of $474 in sickness benefits 
last year, and 30,000 of them were also compensated for unemployment 

Under a disability program which Ix-gan modestly in 1956 with monthly 
cash lienefits for persons who had reached 50 and were totally and perma- 
nently disabled, the government is now paying under social security nearly 
$1 billion a year to persons suffering long-term disability at any age and 
their dependents. 

In four states— California, New Jersey, New York and Rhode Island 
more than 10 million workers are covered by temporary disability insurance 
laws under which they receive weekly cash benefits for up to 26 weeks a year 
when they are unable to work because of sickness. The weekly payments 
range from $35 in New Jersey to $65 in California. Workers finance the 
programs through a wage tax. 

Right now. major efforts are being directed at lengthening the duration 
of unemployment payments to cope with increased long-term unemployment. 

The Administration next year will seriously push its bill to provide bene- 
fits, in a recession period, for an additional 13 weeks beyond the 26 weeks 
common to most state unemployment compensation programs. Even critics 
believe there is a good chance the bill will pass. 

The Administration also would, for the first time, set a federal standard 
as to the minimum amount of weekly benefit—an amount equal to half the 
worker's average weekly wage, but not to exceed two thirds of the statewide 
average wage. 

To finance this expansion, the Administration would increase your un- 
employment tax bill in two ways— by continuing the tem|x>rary four tenths 
of one per cent increase I from 3.1 to 3.5 per cent) which is due to expire 
at the end of 1963, and by boosting the taxable wage base from $3,000 to 
$4,800. The increase in the taxable base alone would boost, the unemploy- 
ment tax 60 per cent. 

How taxes have increased 

To give you an idea of how much and how fast your tax for unemployment 
benefits already has increased, the almost $3 billion employers paid If) the 
government last year was just about double the 1955 bill of $l,486.000,(XtO. 

The drive for longer duration of unemployment benefits will be helped by 
government and private programs already (continued on page 74 1 
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HOW LONG WORKERS MAY DRAW IDLE PAY 



DURATION PLAN AND ELIGIBLE WORKERS 

TRADE EXPANSION ACT: 

Persons unemployed because of new foreign trade policy, undergoing job 
weeks retraining. 
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TRADE EXPANSION ACT: 

Persons over 60 who are unemployed because of impact of new trade policy 
weeks on tHei r industry, and are not being retrained. 
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TRADE EXPANSION ACT: 

Persons under 60 who are unemployed because of impact of new trade policy 
weeks on their industry, and not taking retraining. 

RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: 

Railroad workers with 15 years of service who are unemployed, ill or temporarily 
disabled. 

MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT: 

Unemployed persons being retrained under this three-year federal program. 

SUPPLEMENTAL UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS: 

Unemployed workers in major automobile, steel and other companies which 
supplement state unemployment compensation benefits. 

oq UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: 

O*/ Unemployed workers in Oklahoma may qualify for as many as 39 weeks, 
weeks (Forty-five states and the District of Columbia pay jobless benefits for 
26 weeks or longer.) 

RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: 

Railroad workers with 10 to 15 years of service who are unemployed, ill or 
disabled. 
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TEMPORARY DISABILITY INSURANCE: 

Workers in California, New Jersey, New York and Rhode Island who are unable 
weeks to work because of illness or other temporary disability. 

RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: 

Railroad workers with less than 10 years of service who are unemployed, ill 
or disabled. 



AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT: 

Unemployed persons being retrained in areas of substantial and persistent 



16 

weeks unemployment undergoing redevelopment with federal assistance. 
! GUARANTEED WEEKLY PAY: 

1 Workers in the automobile industry who are employed less than 40 hours in 

week a week get partial pay for the hours less than 40; workers in the basic steel 
industry who work less than 32 hours in a week are guaranteed full pay 
^^^^oj^2Jiour^^^^^^^^^ — ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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NEW INFLUENCE ON 
MONEY AND CREDIT 



The Democrat in line to head the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, Congressman Wright Patman 

of Texas, gives his economic views in this interview 



This month's election could 
place an advocate of drastic change 
of the nation's money and credit 
policies at the head of a key House 
committee amid mounting pressure 
for banking legislation. 

He is Democratic Rep. Wright 
Patman of Texas, who blames the 
country's major economic ills on 
the interest policies of the Federal 
Reserve system, which he charges 
is subservient to the self-interest of 
the hanking community. 



Unlike many in Washington and 
elsewhere. Representative Patman 
holds that the gold drain and infla- 
lion are "phony issues," and per- 
sonally advocates lower interest 
rates as an economic stimulant 
rather than the tax-cutting ap- 
proach favored by President Ken 
nedy and his professional advisers. 

His re-election to an eighteenth 
term in his district, plus retention 
of Democratic control in the House, 
would mean chairmanship of the 



House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee for Representative Patman. 
who has also served as chairman of 
the House Select Committee on 
Small Business and the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

In this interview with Nation's 
Business, he discusses his hopes 
for curbing bank influence on the 
banking system, his views on big 
versus small business, and his 
"over-my -dead-body" opposition to 
certain recommendations of the Ad- 
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visory Committee on Banking to 
Comptroller of the Currency James 
J. Saxon. 

Congressman Patman also ana- 
lyzes how his status as a hard-fight- 
ing crusader for his beliefs would be 
influenced by his position as chair- 
man. 

The chairmanship, moreover, 
would make familiarity with Rep- 
resentative Patman's controversial 
views more useful to the business- 
man even though he may violently 
disagree. 

Congressman Patman, do you expect 
the next Congress to be particularly 
active on money and credit legisla- 
tion? 

I would expect a very active ses- 
sion next year, because of the back- 
log of so many things that are im- 
portant and should be considered 
and which have not been consid- 
ered in the past. We should give 
consideration to the most important 
issues. 

Are these technical issues or are they 
broader economic issues? 

They are not technical. They are 
economic issues, basic issues. In the 
beginning, I want to state I am for 
a good, strong banking system. I 
am for bankers making good prof- 
its. I am for the profit system over 
the nation. The success of our de- 
fense, and our government, depends 
upon a level of profits and incomes 
that will bring in enough taxes to 
keep our budget balanced and pay 
our national debt. I am not advo- 
cating something that will be detri- 
mental to the economy, the banks, 
or any segment of our economy. 
How about such questions as unem- 
ployment and the dollar drain? 

They are separate, miles apart. 
Unemployment is one of our most 
serious problems. It is caused by 
tight monev and high interest. That 
is what is causing our unemploy- 
ment and the bankers must take a 
large share of the responsibility for 
that I think they are entitled to it. 

They have urged the Federal Re- 
serve to be too tight and to keep the 
interest rates up too high and. for 
this reason, unemployment has re- 
mained high. 



What would you advocate to over- 
come this? 

Number one, I would have the 
monetary system in the charge of 
and directed by people who are the 
public servants, who owe no alle- 
giance to any group, and are free of 
the bias that comes about from 
being selected by a particular group. 

I do not claim that our monetary 
authorities now are base, but I do 
claim that they are biased. 

Our monetary system today is 
directed and controlled by a com- 
mittee of twelve - the Federal Open 
Market Committee. That Commit- 
tee meets every three weeks to 
determine the monetary policy, in- 
cluding the volume of money and 
the level of interest rates. 

Who are these twelve members? 
Seven of them are public members, 
we will call them, because they are 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate for fourteen- 
year terms. But the other five mem- 
bers, they are presidents of Federal 
Reserve Banks and each president 
of a Federal Reserve Bank was 
elected by the directors of that bank 
and six out of the nine directors 
were elected by the private banks. 
Each private commercial bank has 
a selfish interest in selecting a presi- 
dent of that bank who, of course, 
looks after the bank's interest. 



What would you advocate to place 
the banking system under the con- 
trol of public servants? 

That is a good question. I would 
change the Open Market Committee 
to people who are under obligation 
to the government-to the whole 
public-and who are looking after 
the people's interest, without any 
inducement to do things to help the 
banks at the expense of the rest of 
the public. 

The Constitution of the United 
States says that Congress shall 
have the power to coin money and 
regulate its value. 

Well, Congress has delegated 
that power-some people call it 
"farming out"-to the Federal Re- 
serve. The Federal Reserve has, of 
course, been really running the 
show and it has every inducement 
to favor the commercial banks. So 
the things it practices and its pol- 
icies in the past, whether intended 
or not, have almost invariably fa- 
vored the private commercial bank- 
ing interests. 

Would this have the primary purpose 
of lowering interest rates? 

It should have. The bankers have 
been saying, "We have to raise in- 
terest rates because of the threat 
Of inflation." When that was worn 
/continued on page 44) 



I do not claim that our monetary au- 
thorities are base, but I do claim that 
they are biased 

In the past 'inflation' was a phony 
issue, and now 'flow-of-f unds abroad* 
is a phony issue 
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Liberals see 
short cut 
through Congress 

Conservative strength would be drastically reduced under 
bills proposed by supporters of Administration program 



Frustrated by their failure to 
get major parts of President Ken- 
nedy's program through Congress, 
Administration supporters are hunt- 
ing ways to grease the legislative 
skids for the future. 

You'll be hearing more and more 
about their efforts when the new 
session opens in January. 

If they are successful in devis'ng 
ways to bypass the economic con- 
servatives, it could mean thai gov- 
ernment spending and federal con- 
trol over the economy would grew 
more rapidly. 

The goal is to circumvent oppo- 
sition to such proposals as the com- 
pulsory health tax scheme, federal 
intervention in education, and con- 
trol over unemployment compensa- 
tion by Washington. 

The possibility of changing con- 
gressional machinery is receiving 
more and more attention. Liberals 
apparently hope to capitalize on 
this bipartisan interest in reorgan- 
ization to win changes that would 
help the Administration. 

One major approach is typified 
by bills introduced by Democratic 
Sen. .Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylva- 
nia before Congress adjourned. 
These would drastically weaken the 
power of committee chairmen. 
Under them, committees would be 
required to report out all legislative 
requests submitted by the President 
before July 4. They would also 
authorize the members of each com- 
mittee to choose their chairmen by 
secret ballot at the opening of each 
new Congress, and would require 
committee chairmen to retire at the 
age of 70. 

The latter provision would oust 
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such senior chairmen in the Senate 
as Virginia's Harry F. Byrd of the 
Finance Committee and A. Willis 
Robertson of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, as well as 
Arizona's Carl Hayden of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The secret ballot proposal is de- 
signed to upset the seniority sys- 
tem, under which, for example, 
Arkansas' John L. McClellan heads 
the Ciovernment Operations Com- 
mittee. Louisiana's Allen J. Ellen- 



der the Agriculture Committee, and 
Alabama's Lister Hill the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. 

The proposed legislation also 
would strip the Senate Finance 
Committee of its jurisdiction over 
many key issues, including social 
security and tariff legislation. In 
the session jusl concluded, the 
Committee rejected, among other 
bills, the proposal to finance com- 
pulsory health care for some of the 
aged through higher social security 



TARGETS of liberals who would like to 



Rep. Howard W. Smith of the 

House Rules Committee 



Sen. Harry F. Byrd of the 

Senate Finance Committee 



WlOB WORLD 




I' 



taxes. Such drastic changes in con- 
gressional machinery have no broad 
support, and are unlikely to be 
passed immediately. Nevertheless, 
with interest in reorganization high, 
they are potential threats. 

Congress will be confronted at 
the very start of its new session 
with the question of whether to re- 
tain the present 15-memher size of 
the House Rules Committee or al- 
low it to revert to the former 12 
members. 

Representative William M. Col- 
mer, Mississippi Democrat who es- 
caped being purged from the Rules 
Committee by the Administration 
in 1961, recently served notice on 
the House floor: 

"I might say to you liberals that 
you are going to be called upon on 
the first of next year to do some- 
thing about the Committee on 
Rules; that you are either going to 
extend it as it is presently set up, 
or you are going to permit it to 
revert to what it was prior to its 
stacking at the beginning of last 
year. 

"If I were in that category of 
self-styled liberal, I think I would 
want to take a good look at that 
situation, because you certainly 
have not received a very liberal re- 
ception from the New Frontier 



Rules Committee which you set up 
as a 15-man committee." 

Opinions differ on how big a fight 
the Administration will make to 
keep the three members i two Dem- 
ocrats and one Republican) which 
it was narrowly able to add to the 
Committee in January 1961. The 
outcome of this month's congres- 
sional elections will help determine 
the Administration position. Bar- 
ring widespread Democratic gains, 
Chairman Howard W. Smith and 
other conservatives stand a good 
chance of being able to "unpack" 
the Committee. 

The Rules Committee issue il- 
lustrates a situation which has 
provoked some of the more signifi- 
cant efforts to change congressional 
procedure. Committee chairmen ex- 
ercise great power over bills with- 
in their committee's jurisdiction. 
Conservative Democra tic-Repu bl i - 
can coalitions have used this power 
to block action on bills which would 
boost federal spending. 

Chairman Smith, a Virginia 
Democrat, says that he uses two 
criteria to judge a bill: 

"In the first place, I don't think 
we ought to spend more money 
than we have. Second, some j>eo- 
ple like myself are old-fashioned 
enough to think that the federal 



government has those functions 
which are given it by the Consti 
tution and, therefore, we don't have 
jurisdiction to run all over the lot 
delving into matters that are more 
properly adjustable at the state or 
local level." 

Bulwark against spenders 

In an effort to avoid having this 
yardstick applied to the President's 
program, the Democratic leadership 
in the House two years ago suc- 
ceeded in increasing pro-Adminis- 
tration representation on the Rules 
Committee. In spite of this, the 
Committee has proved a bulwark 
against a number of measures op- 
posed by business and other con- 
servative groups. They include: 
federal subsidies for teachers' sal- 
aries and elementary school con- 
struction, legislation to set up a 
Department of Urban Affairs, sub- 
sidies for mass transit systems, the 
Youth Conservation Corps bill, and 
an amendment to the Davis-Racon 
Act which would require govern- 
ment contractors to pay local fringe 
benefits as well as wages. 

Proposals to curb the power of 
committee chairmen take several 
forms, in addition to those offered 
by Senator Clark. One aimed at the 
'continued on page 78 > 



trim the power of conservative committee chairmen include: 

Sen: A. Willis Robertson of the Sen Carl Hayden of the Sen. John L. McClellan of the 

Senate Banking Senate Appropriations Senate Government Operations 
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YOUR DECISION 



These questions will give you a new insight into your executive skill 



Each decision you make affects 
your future decisions. 

If your decisions turn out well, 
you'll be able to use the same meth- 
ods again. If you make mistakes, 
you'll know how to avoid them next 
time. 

Research at the University of 
Akron has • revealed some specific 
elements of decision-making which 
you can apply to your own experi- 
ence. 

Decision-making begins when you 
focus on a goal and decide on the 
amount of progress toward it that 
will satisfy you. 

If your goal is to make a profitable 
investment, for example, you must 
decide how much you are willing to 
invest, the degree of risk you are 
willing to take, and the minimum 
return you desire. Only then are 
you in a position to decide on a 
specific investment. 

Once you have a goal in mind, 
you begin to search for a way to 
reach it. Here is where creativity 
comes into play. You must pick a 
course of action based on your mem- 
ory, experience, and environment. 
Then you must evaluate it. The im 
portance of appropriate goals is ap 
parent here. If you aim too high, 
you are likely to reject decisions 
that would, in fact, lead toward your 
goal. If you aim too low, you may 
accept alternatives that produce 
little return. 

The following test, especially pre- 
pared for Nation's Business, will 
help you see how well you have 
mastered these elements of decision- 
making. 



ANSWER EACH 



FOLLOWING QUESTION 




A close friend sells you 
packages for your product 
at 15 cents each. You are 
the major purchaser of his 
packaging. Your total unit 
cost without package is 60 
cents and your selling price 
is $1. Another firm offers 
you comparable packaging 
at only five cents per unit. 
Would you: 

A. Continue to buy from 
your friend? 

B. Take the cheaper 
packaging, thus in- 
creasing your profit 
by 40 per cent and 
cutting your friend 
out of business? 

C. Buy some of your 
packaging from your 
friend and some from 
his competitor as a 
compromise? 



You are dissatisfied with 
your present position with 
a large, stable firm. Would 
you: 

A. Accept an offer with 
another well estab- 
lished company for a 
similar position at a 
15 per cent raise in 
pay? 

B. Accept a vice presi- 
dency with a growing 
firm at a 20 per cent 
cut in salary? 

C. Wait until you receive 
an offer with pay and 
promotion that re- 
flect your real worth? 
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MAKING ABILITY 



AND THEN TURN TO PAGE 82 FOR COMMENTARY 




You are to choose a brand 
name for your company's new 
consumer product. It is a 
good product, well labeled, 
ind attractively packaged. 
Would you: 

A. Name it after the presi- 
dent and founder of the 
the firm? 

B. Use a catchy name you 
had thought up years 
ago for a product that 
was withdrawn after a 
brief market test? 

C. Hold a contest among 
employes and choose 
the best name they sug- 
gest? 

D. Refer the whole matter 
to the research and de 
velopment department? 



A year ago, after intensive 
research and analysis, you in- 
vested heavily in a company 
that showed outstanding 
growth and potential. Since 
then its stock has steadily de- 
clined so that now it is worth 
half the price at which you 
bought it. Would you: 

A. Sell out and get out of 
the market for good? 

B. Sell out, accept your 
loss and reinvest in an- 
other good bet? 

C. Have faith in your de 
cision and buy more of 
the same stock, thus 
reducing your average 
investment per share? 

D. Decide to stick to blue 
chips from now on? 

E. Hold tight and see what 
happens? 



iome property you bought 
two years ago has appreci- 
ated in value beyond your 
wildest dreams and you have 
just sold it for 10 times what 
you paid for it. Would you: 

A. Decide that real estate 
is the business for you? 

B. Invest the profits in 
similar properties? 

C. Put it down to good 
luck, and invest your 
money in a company 
you know well? 

D. Try to figure out why it 
happened? 
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WHY WE MUST CUT TAXES 

President's chief economic adviser tells why tax-rates 
hurt our economy, how reduction could spur more growth 




BY WALTER W. HELLER, CHAIRMAN, COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 



Tax reduction and reform will soon become the 
major economic business of the day in Washington. 

In his address to the Nation on August 13, Pres- 
ident Kennedy promised to recommend to Congress 
a top-to-bottom cut in personal and corporate in- 
come taxes, to become effective in January 1963. 

The President highlighted the economic case for 
tax reduction in these words: 

"Our tax rates . . . are so high as to weaken the 
very essence of the progress of a free society, the in- 
centive for additional return to additional effort. For 
these reasons, this Administration intends to cut tax- 
es in order to build the fundamental strength of our 
economy, to remove a serious barrier to long-term 
economic growth, to increase incentives by routing 
out inequities and complexities, and to prevent the 
even greater budget deficit that a lagging economy 
would otherwise surely produce. . . ." 

A start has already been made in reducing our 
tax burden, of course, particularly as it falls on the 
critical area of business investment in fixed capital. 
The Treasury Department this year liberalized de- 
preciation allowances thus permitting businesses to 
write off more quickly the cost of machines and 
equipment. Congress passed a seven per cent tax 
credit for investment in modernized and new machin- 
ery. Both changes are designed to increase the flow 
of business funds into capital assets and thereby 
increase profits and cut costs to spur growth and 
improve our international competitive position. 

The combined effect of these two measures— ad- 
ministrative and legislative— is an estimated annual 
reduction of nearly $2.5 billion in business taxes. 
This is an amount equal to about 10 per cent of the 
federal corporate income taxes now levied. 

But this is not enough. The pace of economic 



expansion must be further accelerated. In my judg- 
ment, reduction of our tax overburden will be a 
prompt and effective spur to our lagging economy. 

How cut would spur growth 

The U. S. economy has consistently fallen short 
of its employment, production, income and profits 
goals in the past five years. A sizable cut in tax 
liabilities both of households and businesses 
throughout the nation would push the economy to- 
ward more robust activity in three main ways— ways 
which would bring business stronger markets, ex- 
panded investment opportunities and healthier 
profits: 

1. Tax reduction would increase the disposable in- 
come—the take-home pay of consumers. Careful 
analysis of past experience indicates Hint consumers 
consistently spend from 92 to 94 per cent of their 
disposable income. History also shows that when 
this income is increased, a high proportion of the 
increase is promptly spent. 

When consumers spend this income, markets 
strengthen, production rises, new jobs are created, 
and income and profits rise accordingly. This creates 
added cycles of private spending. Boosted spending 
and income results in what economists call the 
"multiplier effect." It produces an increase in gross 
national product of perhaps two or three times the 
original reduction in taxes. Gross national product, 
the total output of goods and services, is, of course, 
a major indicator of growth. 

2. By strengthening sales and pushing output closer 
to capacity, tax reduction spurs investment in inven- 
tories and in new equipment and new plants. This 
impact on investment in productive capacity is 
called the "accelerator (continued on page 99) 
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AGRICULTURE 



The Agriculture Act of 1962 
contains a number of provisions 
which will be of particular interest 
to businessmen. 

For 1963, Congress extended the 
special feed grains and wheat pro- 
grams which would have termi- 
nated with the 1962 crop. 

The support price for corn and 
wheat turned over to Commodity 
Credit Corporation will be 18 cents 
lower than in 1962. But the pro- 
ducers who comply with the 20 to 
50 per cent cut in acreage will re- 
ceive 18 cents for each bushel 
raised, even if the grain is used on 
the farm. 

In addition, farmers will receive 
a diversion payment (approximate- 
ly $1 for wheat and 60 cents for 
corn ) for the grain that would 
have been produced on the land 
withdrawn from production. 



CONSTRUCTION 



State and local public works con- 
struction will reach new record 
volumes during 1962-1970. 

Conservative estimates i based on 
population growth | had set this 
nonfederal public works volume at 
$137.5 billion for the nine-year 
period-an average of about $15.3 
billion per year. 

But this estimated average is be- 
ing reached far ahead of schedule. 
In 1962, we are already well on our 
way to a record $15.2 billion an- 
nual volume-7.4 per cent ahead of 
last year. 



This rapid rise reflects the fact 
that several major factors, other 
than population growth, are gener- 
ating demand for increased spend- 
ing for highways, schools, hospitals 
and other public works. 

One such factor is population 
mobility. This is creating heavy 
pressures for new facilities in many 
communities. 

Second, general increases in liv- 
ing standards add up to greater 
demand for public facilities. 

A third factor is the demand for 
better quality. More equipment and 
space per person in schools and hos- 
pitals, wider highways, greater pur- 
ity of water are examples. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



Now that the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Banking to 
the Comptroller of the Currency is 
an accomplished fact, we have the 
second of three major elements 
added to the finance scene for 1963. 

The third and final element, due 
to ^uinpieted the end of this 
month, is the report of the Presi- 
dent's Special Committee on Finan- 
cial Institutions. The first of the 
three elements was the report of 
the Commission on Money and 
Credit last year. 

Some of the 84 recommendations 
made by the comptroller's advisory 
committee have already caused con- 
troversy. 

One of the most controversial is 
that national banks be permitted to 
establish branches in a trade area, 
regardless of state laws. This would 



require legislation the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee would 
handle. Heir apparent to the chair- 
manship of that Committee is 
Wright D. Batman, Democrat of 
Texas. An exclusive interview with 
Rep. Patman is on page 34. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



The Sino-Soviet bloc is intensify- 
ing its drive to penetrate world 
markets, and to use the channels of 
trade as avenues to political alli- 
ances. In international trade fairs 
and exhibitions, the bloc has found 
a readymade launching pad for its 
ambitions. 

Through its International Trade 
Fair Program, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce is now arrang- 
ing exhibits of American products 
throughout the world to help offset 
the forays of the communist coun- 
tries into markets traditionally 
served by the countries of the free 
world. 

More than 70 million visitors 
have viewed products of 3,000 
United States manufacturers since 
the International Trade Fair Pro- 
gram began in 1954. 

At the Pakistan Trade Fair being 
held this month in Karachi, 91 
American firms from 24 stales are 
cooperating in displays and demon- 
strations of U. S. products and 
technology. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



The Administration would nor- 
mally have issued by this time its 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



mid-year budget review. This docu- 
ment gives in some detail the con- 
gressional actions on the Presi- 
dent's budget proposals and, if 
necessary, revised estimates as to 
revenues and expenditures and their 
effect on the national debt. This 
year, with Congress adjourning 
late, the budget review has not made 
its appearance. 

Although the Administration held 
steadfast for many months ta its 
assertions that the 1063 budget 
would be balanced. Treasury Secre- 
tary Douglas Dillon admitted to the 
annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund that there would be 
a "moderate deficit." Authoritative 
estimates indicate a deficit in the 
area of $7 billion to $S billion, even 
without major tax cuts. 

Some observers claim that the 
failure of the Administration to 
publish the customary budget re- 
view was conditioned by the nearby 
elections: the Administration would 
have to acknowledge a sizable defi- 
cit and this would provide politi- 
cal ammunition for the opposition. 



LABOR 



A major push for a national 35- 
hour workweek can be expected 
when the new Congress convenes in 
January. Top labor leaders have 
promised an all-out campaign to 
shorten the workweek without a 
cut in take-home pay as a cure lor 
unemployment. The two-barreled 
union drive— in Congress and at the 
collective bargaining table— would 
require employers to pay double 
time for hours worked in excess of 
35 a week. 

Top government policy-makers do 
not agree that a shorter workweek 
without a corresponding increas:' in 
productivity will aid the general 
economy or relieve unemployment. 
The Admin ist ration opposes any 
sharp boost in labor costs which 
would hike the price spiral and 
further jeopardize the American 
competitive position in world trade. 
Statistics indicate a cut in the work- 
week without a cut in pay would 
produce a wage cost increase of 25 
per cent- far in excess of the aver- 
age annual productivity increase of 
2.5 per cent. 

business leaders estimate a re- 



duced workweek would increase 
business costs by over $13 billion a 
year. 



MARKET I NG 



Introduction of a bill to establish 
federal control over packaging has 
forewarned business what to expect 
in the way of regulatory proposals 
in the Eighty-eighth Congress. 

Main packaging requirements ap- 
plicable to all nondurable, consum- 
able items covered in the bill, 
would : 

Call for prominent display of net 
weight, free of qualifying adjec- 
tives, on the front panel of pack- 
ages; and, ban misleading illustra- 
tions and placement of "cents-off 
deals" and economy-size designa- 
tions on packages. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and Federal Trade Commission 
would share enforcement responsi- 
bilities. While KDA would concen- 
trate on foods, drugs and cosmetics, 
FTC would blanket all other con- 
sumer commodities. 

Most alarming feature is FTC 
authority to issue "other regula- 
tions ... on a product-by-product 
basis." Thus, FTC could dictate to 
manufacturers what weights and 
measures to use in packaging com- 
peting products; ban proposed pack- 
age shapes and designs, and create 
other arbitrary standards. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



U. S. lumber industry records 
show that 1962 natiohal lumber 
production is 4.6 per cent higher 
than 1961. This is in spite of serious 
difficulties faced by the Pacific 
Northwest lumbermen. The soft- 
wood industry of that region is feel- 
ing the effect of stiff competition 
from Canadian lumber imports des- 
tined for eastern V. S. markets. 

Pulp production capacity is ex- 
pected to have increased 319,259 
tons by year's end. An increase of 
another 152.-195 tons is anticipated 
in 1963. The pulp, paper and paper- 
board industry will end 1962 ahead 
of 1961. Profits, although not good, 
are better than 1961, a year which 
the industry termed "profitless 
prosperity." Continued improve- 
ment is expected in 1963. 



TAXATION 



The Treasury Department is now 
engaged in assembling next year's 
tax package. 

This task isn't easy; taxes are 
perhaps the most controversial of 
legislative issues. Witness this 
year's tax bill. Conceived a year 
and a half ago, a much-amended 
version has just become law-and 
no one is really pleased with it. 

Next year's tax recommendations 
must be comprehensive and pre- 
cise; extremely complicated pro- 
posals, if made, are sure to bog 
down in Congress. 

The tax proposals must be politi- 
cally practical. They will be sub- 
jected to fire from alt sides. No 
man wants his ox gored, yet ob- 
viously, the Administration plans 
some base-broadening— to help make 
up any revenue loss accompanying 
rate reduction. 

Finally, the tax revision must do 
the job for which it is intended- 
that of expanding business and 
pumping life-giving investment 
funds into the nation's economy. 



TRANSPORTATION 



The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1962 contains a section that will 
accelerate and expand over-all urban 
transportation planning activities 
throughout the nation. 

This Act requires all urban areas 
of 50.000 population or more to de- 
velop a continuing urban trans- 
portation plan coordinating all 
modes of local transport. This plan 
must be completed and operational 
by July L, 1965. If such communi- 
ties do not come up with acceptable 
plans by that date, federal funds 
apportioned for urban highways 
will be held back by the federal 
government until a comprehensive 
plan is developed. 

A good urban transportation pro- 
gram can contribute importantly to 
the aesthetic, economic and social 
well-being of a community. Espec- 
ially significant are the benefits 
that can be derived from a balanced 
and coordinated urban transport 
system by the business community. 
Ilusinessmen. therefore, will want 
to insure that a comprehensive plan 
is developed for their area. 
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threadbare, and everyone could see 
there was nothing to it, they had to 
have another excuse. So they tied 
on to the "balance-of-payments prob- 
lem," saying we have to have high 
interest rates to discourage funds 
from going abroad, forgetting, it 
seems, that they are the ones who 
lend the funds abroad. 

These are not problems that have 
been held in check by high interest 
rates? 

No. They are phony, fake issues. 
That is what they are, and I think 
for the sole and only purpose of 
keeping interest rates high. Inciden- 
tally, today we are paying more 
than $9 billion a year in interest on 
our national debt. 

When did inflation cease to be a 
problem? 

When production caught up with 
the demand, and we began to have 
substantial unemployment and idle 
production capacity. 

Is it your contention that with lower 
interest rates, since the mid or late 
fifties, we would not have had in- 
flation? 

No, certainly not a monetary 
inflation; and I don't think that at 
higher levels of production we would 



have had any more price increases 
than we have had. 

Would price and wage controls be 
acceptable to you? 

Never, except in wartime. You 
cannot enforce them except in war- 
time. Only when our country is in 
distress can we afford to apply con- 
trols and allocations. 

What is your view about the balance 
of payments and the gold drain? 

It is becoming less and less of a 
problem all of the time. The over-all 
balance of payments deficit is now 
running at an annual rate of about 
$1.5 billion compared to $2.5 billion 
last year, and nearly $4.5 billion 
in 1959. The gold loss in the second 
quarter of this year was about $200 
million, down from a quarterly aver- 
age of $600 million in 1961. 

During the war, we were selling 
other countries so much that we got 
much more of their gold than was 
healthy, healthy for a restoration 
of free world trade after the war. 

Some of that gold should have 
been distributed like it has been. 
We have acquired other assets 
abroad in exchange for it and for 
the dollars that have gone abroad- 
factories, ore mines, oil wells— all 
kinds of income-producing assets. 
I am not sure too much is gone. I 
think it is a healthy thing that 
other countries have more of this 
gold than they had before, and the 



Watch for: 



How to marry minds 

When you need to set up a task force to handle an 
urgent business problem, you'll get better results 
if you choose the right personality mix. Here are 
three suggestions from a management expert. 

U. S. ties more strings to city aid 

Washington is stepping up its efforts to influence 
local affairs by tightening the eligibility standards 
in its federal aid programs. This article analyzes 
these new moves and projects their future impact. 

. . . and many other timely, important and useful articles 
in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 



gold drain is going to be curbed 
completely by the end of 1963 if 
present plans materialize. 

Is our reliance on gold to back up 
our money realistic? 

In this country, it is not realistic 
because it doesn't mean anything. 
At home we have learned that gold 
is valuable because it can be ex- 
changed for dollars, not vice versa. 
But for settling accounts with other 
nations, it means something. It is 
used in exchange, to relate different 
currencies to a common base. 

Do you think we will ever abandon 
gold? 

I don't anything in the future 
that will cause us to abandon gold, 
unless the trading nations work out 
a better money system. I predict 
that the United States will never, 
voluntarily, repudiate its commit- 
ment to redeem its dollars in gold, 
and it will never voluntarily devalue 
the dollar. 

It would destroy us with so many 
countries of the world; they would 
never forgive us for it because their 
currency is based on dollar re- 
serves. 

Has the drain on our gold reserves 
been influenced by interest policy? 

No, not at all, because, for in- 
stance, a lot of the deposits here 
are going to Switzerland where the 
interest rate is much lower. 

You see, the evidence before the 
Joint Economic Committee failed 
to disclose interest rates had any- 
thing to do with the gold drain. 
Funds ebb and flow, that is true, but 
not because of differences in the 
interest rates. 

You feel that lower interest rates 
would not aggravate the problem? 

No, it would not affect the gold. 
We have just passed a law that 
takes care of that argument. 

It permits banks to pay a higher 
rate of interest on accounts of for- 
eign central banks if they believe 
it is necessary to keep the accounts 
in this country and not lose them. 

Could not the increased availability 
of money under a low interest policy 
tend to inflate the wages of critically 
needed technical people? 

Yes, it might to some extent, un- 
doubtedly, if you had an adequate 
supply of money. I would say we 
now have an inadequate supply of 
money. In 1953 our money volume 
was 36 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product; today it is only 26 
per cent of the onp. 

Could increased availability of money 
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"We'd still be doing it the old way 

if you hadn't sold us 
on re-wiring the plant" 





ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF 



Staying competitive today demands full use of the new tools 
science provides. But keeping pace may be impossible if your 
wiring system is obsolete— and most systems over ten years old 
arc. You may be further handicapped because inefficient lighting, 
Seating and cooling are hiking production costs— and hurting 
your profits. Let a qualified electrical contractor show you how 
a new wiring system will more than pay for itself. He will— 
D Analyze your electrical needs 

H Conceive, execute and maintain a complete step-by-step elec- 
trical modernization plan 
a Present reliable cost-saving estimates 



□ Recommend new equipment without bias 

□ Guarantee performance of men and equipment— in writing 

□ Provide a time payment or leasing plan 

For names of qualified electrical contractors who will help you 
keep pace electrically, write NECA— National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, 610 Ring Building, Washington 6, D. C. 




RILCO 
LAMINATED 
WOOD BEAMS 

can cut your 
construction costs 
5 ways 




A 

Weyerhaeuser 
Company 



1. LOW MATERIAL COSTS Laminated 
structures are historically the most economi- 
cal method of building. Pound for pound, 
Rilco beams are stiffer and stronger than 
other common structural materials — giving 
the greatest value for your building dollar. 

2. REDUCED ERECTION COSTS Rilco 
systems are precision fabricated and arrive 
ready for immediate erection. Regular con- 
struction crews can assemble with no costly 
cutting or fitting. 

3. SPEEDED CONSTRUCTION Standard 
size members are now in inventory, ready for 
shipment. You can cut weeks off erection 
time and often move in ahead of schedule. 

4. INSULATION UNNECESSARY The 

inherent properties of Rilco beams and deck- 
ing usually eliminate the need for insulation. 

5. LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS Rilco 
members will not rust or corrode. You never 
need to paint. 

To help you with specific plans, there's a 
Rilco Field Sales Engineer in your area. 
Write today for interesting Rilco ideas. 



WEYERHAEUSER COMPANY 

Rilco Engineered Wood Products Division 
Box B-594, Tacoma 1, Washington 

Please send me information on interesting com- 
mercial uses of Rilco laminated wood. 

NAME 




FIRM 

ADDRESS. 
CITY 



ZONE 



STATE 
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create jobs in comparatively ineffi- 
cient plants, thereby leading to in- 
creased costs? 

If you increased demand to the 
point that obsolete plants were put 
back into production, yes. that would 
tend to increase costs. But at the 
same time you would increase pro- 
duction in plants already in use, 
spreading the overhead in these 
plants, and that would tend to re- 
duce over-all costs. What is trou- 
bling us now is idle capacity. 

Is this idle capacity efficient? 

Some of it is not efficient capac- 
ity and could be improved upon 
with new machinery. That is the 
reason President Kennedy advo- 
cated the seven per cent tax allow- 
ance on machinery. 

Many economists say that as you get 
closer to full production, you create 
pressures for inflation. How would 
you counteract that? 

In our kind of system you also 
create pressure for price increases 
at low production because many 
firms either raise prices or fail to 
pass some of their productivity in 
creases on to consumers. They feel 
they need the money. And you also 
have spread-the-work movements, 
such as a 35-hour work week at the 
same weekly wage. 

You have many weapons in your 
chest to deal with inflation when 
you get to overemployment. The 
most effective weapon is raising the 
amount of reserves banks are re- 
quired to keep on hand. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has not, in 20 
years, raised the reserve require- 
ments. 

Why? Because it would step on 
the toes of the bankers and reduce 
their profits a little. 

Those people, who are looking 
over the volume of money and the 
interest rates, are not willing to fight 
inflation if it costs the banks any- 
thing. 

Raising the reserve requirements 
of banks would require commercial 
banks to sell a lot of their securi- 
ties, to get cash for their reserve re- 
quirements. 

I think the Federal Reserve Open 
Market Committee should acquire 
those securities. They can do it by 
a flick of the pen. Then the interest 
that is paid on those government 
securities will flow over into the 
Treasury and save the taxpayers 
that much money. 

What do you think about the report 
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You get both with a Kodak Verifax Copier! 



New Kodak advances end ,in\ m-i-d 
in your company for two types of 
Office copiers. 

Now, any Kodak Verifax Copier 
—the $99.50 Bantam as well as new 
automated Auto-Twin model, illus. — 
docs the two basic copying jobs better 
I han any combination of other copiers. 

1. Givts you the best IfMiking single copy 
you've ever seen of any office record- 
even of a fainl carbon or a primed page 
with pictures. 

Gives you, at lowest cost, ihe extra 
spies needed daily for meetingsand olhi c 



routing. Owl of the first copy, including 
matrix, is only 9!/$e . . . and the four or 
more extra copies made from the same 
matrix cost less than \t each. 

Secret of this improved copy qual- 
ity and lower copying costs lies in 
two remarkable matrix papers which 
can be used interchangeably in any 
Verifax Copier. 

Your local Verifax dealer will 
show you the wonders these two 
Verifax matrix papers can work with 
your originals. He's listed in the 
Yellow Pages under duplicating or 
photocopying machines. Or mail cou- 



pon to Eastman Kodak Conipanv, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 



Price quoted i* manufacturer 'i 
• u I .|r. i iu t hamtr wiihouc notice 



■ n -- .I price ami 



Copying 



/OR THf BIST QUALITY SINGH COPY fOR THl IOMST COST fXTRA COMS 



MAIL COUPON TOD A r 

56 1 1 

I AM MAN KODAK COMPANY 
Roche«ter 4, N. Y. 

□ Send full jlory on Vehikax 
quality and erononiy. 

□ Demonstrate new automated 
Verifax Auto-Twin Copier. 

N J mr 

Company 



City_ 

Zunr_ 
Siale_ 
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THE ULTRA-CIVILIZED INTERCOM 

Here's an intercom with a!) the qualities you'd want in a confidential secretary: 
good looks , . . perfect manners . . . pleasant speech . , . discretion . , . and a 
fresh approach to time-saving, cost-cutting efficiency. 

With the fully-transistorized, compact "Silhouette" you can talk with any de- 
partment (even while you're on the phone). It frees phones and switchboard for 
outside calls. Offers unique courtesy features: calls announced by chime at 
executive and staff locations; voice volume automatically modulated. Pleasant, 
practical, too! The "Silhouette" pays its own way, saves on your telephone bills. 
Why wait? Write for futl details and informative 14-page booklet. 



Dept. W 1 Austell Place, Long Island City 1, New York 
In Canada: 331 Bartlett Avenue. Toronto 
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of Comptroller of the Currency Saxon's 
Advisory Committee? 

One thing hp is advocating, which 
I think is terrible, is for federal au- 
thorities to permit branch banks in 
states where branch banks are pro- 
hibited by law. I want to say when 
he gets that one, whether I am 
chairman of the committee or just 
a momher of the United States Con- 
gress, he will do it over my dead 
body. 

It is an attack on our form of 
government to think of a thing like 
that. It is almost on the brink of 
a subversive proposal 

I am opposed to branch banks 
under any conditions. 

Another example of something I 
didn't like is that he wants the 
banks to be permitted to use un- 
divided profits for the purpose of a 
reserve which I don't think is ex- 
actly right. 

Undivided profits can be divided 
by the banks at any time they want. 
It is like a mortgage on fish in the 
sea or birds in the trees. You are 
not sure they are going to be there 
or have them when you need them; 
and it is in the direction of printing 
press money. 

How would you characterize Mr. 
Saxon's approach to his job? 

Well. I like to see an eager-bea- 
ver type of person. I am not against 
eager-beavers, but he seems to be 
seceding from the United States 
government just like the Federal 
Reserve has seceded. 

Would you say the keystone of your 
approach to monetary policy is easy 
money? 

No. il is an adequate supply of 
money. 

In other words, I am against 
tight money or hard money that is 
used to squeeze the people. 

How about big business? 

Big business is fine in its place. 
We have a place in America for 
big business. 

Does it need to be curbed? 

Yes. We must watch it because 
as people begin to get control and 
power, they take advantage of it. 
That is natural. Human beings are 
that way. 

The Oolden Rule must \h> applied, 
and if they don't want to apply it 
themselves, the government should 
step in. 
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Isn't big business justified in terms 
of efficiency? 

The small firms. I think, are more 
efficient than the big ones; they 
have to be, to stay alive and com 
pete against abuses of the power 
which big firms inherently have. 

As of right now, what pieces of legis- 
lation under your committee's juris- 
diction would you expect to be passed 
next session? 

Things that will stimulate the 
economy and get us off of dead 
center should have first consider- 
ation. In some areas, housing is not 
too good and will, I think, receive 
a lot of consideration in the next 
Congress. 

As to credit for housing, I think 
the interest rates have gotten terri- 
bly high. It is retarding housing. 
It is retarding the growth of our 
country. 

The President seems to feel that a 
tax cut would stimulate the economy. 
Do you agree? 

I will go along with him if he 
still believes that way Jan. L 

Why didn't we get it this fall? 

The time was not ripe for it; the 
President didn't recommend it be- 
cause the Treasury isn't ready. 
They haven't yet finished their re- 
search to decide on the kind of tax 
cut we should have. You want a tax 
cut that will actually stimulate and 
expand the economy, because then 
the taxpayers get more out of it 
than the government loses. 

If you had to choose, which would 
you favor— a tax cut or lowered in- 
terest rates as an economic stimulant? 

Ix)wer rales should be first. I 
think they would be more helpful; 
and, anyway, if you are going to 
adopt a theory as to what's wrong 
with the economy, you should adopt 
it consistently, for deciding both 
monetary policy and fiscal policy. 

The theory for high interest is 
that business and consumers are not 
saving enough and are trying to in- 
vest too much. High interest encour- 
ages savings but discourages invest- 
ment. Hut the theory for a tax cut, 
and federal deficit, is that savings 
are too high compared to spending 
for investment and consumption. 

What proposals would you advocate 
to handle the national debt? 

When times are good, we should 
pay on the national debt. When 
times are bad, you can't afford to. 
It would do more harm than good. 

Our national debt is large. I look 
(continued on page 55) 




YOUR BUSINESS 

in Florida 

i OUR GROWING 10 BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 
NEEDS 



AIR CONDITIONING 



APPLIANCES 



ASSEMBLY PLANTS 



CONTAINERS 




ELECTRONICS 



FOOD PROCESSING 



FURNITURE 



GLASS PRODUCTS 



METAL PRODUCTS 



PAPER. FILM, FOIL 



• It's an established fact that Florida 
is growing so fast . . . and its markets are 
expanding so tremendously . . . that the 
Sunshine State really does need "everything 
under the sun!" 

Here is a ready-made S10 billion consumer 
market wailing for you ... a market 
composed of 6,000,000 year-round residents, 
13,000,000 annual visitors, and thousands 
of thriving industries . . . wailing for new 
products, new processes and better ways 
of doing things. 

If your plant makes any of the products 
illustrated here, it belongs in Florida NOW! 
If you turn out tools, dies, precision 
parts . . . aircraft, missile and rocket 
components . . . clothing or recreational 
items for men, women or children . . . 
foods, beverages, toys or sporting goods 
... or any one of hundreds of articles that 
19,000,000 people can use . . . Florida is 
thv place for YOU. There's no better 
business climate under the sun ! 

Tell us what you manufacture and we'll 
send you an analysis of your potential 
in this rapidly growing S 10 billion market. 
Use the coupon today ! 



ASSURANCE 



FLORIDA'S 
POLICY 

"You have my personal assurance ol • sunny business 
climate here in Florida. You have positive assurance 
ot every aid and assistance possible Irom our Florida 
Development Commission •nri Irom the overwhelming 
majority ol our businessmen, industnalrsls, and finan- 
ciers. Wt have everything to make your targe or small 
enterprise healthy and successful. Write, wire or phone 
us TODAY. The only thing better than a FLORIDA vaca- 
tion is having your plant here." 

FARRIS BRYANT 

Go vern or 



Your Business Belongs in 

...A lO BILLION DOLLAR MARKET.., 



/ 



flOfilO* rt>ft CONVtNTIOflS—Wrlu tor tnKotormmon on f/orldMi woniorful ficllHIti for your group mooting. 



Mr. Wendell Jarrard, Chairman 
Florida Development Commission 
Box 4a»C • Tallahassee. Florida 

Please send me brochure, "Why 
Your New Plant Should Be Located 
In Florida," containing the tacts about 
FLORIDA'S opportunities lor New 
Industry, the 10 BILLION 
DOLLAR CONSUMER MARKET. 
Labor, Climate, Schools, Natural 
Resources, Favorable Taj Structure. 




In Now York, 5»» Flortami Intutlntl Rtentonutlro U M* 

namoA srtowcAse. it w. «r* stmt. cont* 
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why add to error 



when you can add 
with electric accuracy 

for 17(150 




f 




Mam m Bain, u.t. 



The world's first electric portable adding machine at such a low price 



The only thing that's simple about 
simple addition is that it's simply full 
of chances to make mistakes. 

Especially at home. 

That's when you have to add up 
bills, checks, expenses, taxes, and 
budgets with just paper and pencil 

But now the new Remington 8 



can do your adding for you. With 
electric ease, speed, and accuracy. At 
a low price never possible before. 

All without skimping on quality. 
Look: 

It prints on tape. Lists 8 columns, 
totals 9. Backed by the usual full 
90-day Remington warranty. Easily 
portable. Weighs just 9 ibs. Base 



6"x 10". Carrying case available too. 

And it's a World's First you don't 
have to search the world to find. 

100% American-made — it's 
waiting for you now at a nearby 
Remington Office or office machines 
dealer. 



OFFICE MACHINES 

DIVISION Ol HAND CHI.BIATlOH 



PERSONAL OUTLOOK 



Exchanging property 
may ease taxes 

Looking for a way to increase your real es- 
tate portfolio or unload unwanted property 
without immediate and severe taxes? 

You might consider advantages of swapping. 
Use of this technique is accelerating through- 
out the United States. 

If you follow legal opportunities under fed- 
eral tax laws, your income property can be ex- 
changed "tax-free" for other property. Excep- 
tions include: your personal residence, lease- 
holds under 30 years, 

Whether your income property is vacant, 
commercial, farming, or residential is not sig- 
nificant in the tax considerations— nor is value. 

Experts point out "tax-free" is popular term; 
correct is tax-deferred. 

Dominant reason for swapping is postponing 
capital gains tax. 

List of exchange specialists in your area is 
available from National Institute of Real Estate 
Brokers, 36 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Average broker commission throughout na- 
tion is about five per cent value of each trading 
party's property. 



Executives buying 
overseas real estate 

A rare event a decade ago is becoming an 
everyday incident— executives buying foreign 
properties. 

They're mostly buying French chateaux, 
Swiss, Spanish, and Italian villas for vacations 
or looking ahead to retirement. 

"Purchases of European residential proper- 
ties by Americans have increased 300 per cent 



in the past five years," says John C. Tysen, 
board chairman of an international real estate 
firm. 

Large numbers of the new purchasers are top 
executives in their 60's; also professionals. Mr. 
Tysen says usual price range is $12,000- 
$20,000 for "taste with simplicity" property. 

Executive favorites are Spain's Costa del Sol; 
Greek islands; Italy's coast between Rome and 
Naples; Morocco. 

Mr. Tysen predicts keen interest in Ireland 
and Austria in a year or so. 

Why the splurge? 

Mainly due to jet travel. Also: more leisure; 
dropping barriers to free currency transfer; 
more sophisticated investors; confidence in 
Atlantic community; many price-is-right prop- 
erties available. 

Best way to check on overseas real estate: 
contact a reliable local broker; he'll work with 
an international clearing house. 

Mr, Tysen advises: "Deal only with profes- 
sionals. You can be taken over the jumps. The 
European is not impervious to dishonesty." 

Offbeat London guide 

Whether it's a castle in Spain, business 
trip or grand tour, you can find many first 
class but not "big name" attractions in world 
capitals. 

For your consideration, Personal Outlook will 
occasionally list places and pleasures off the 
traditional tourist path. 

Discriminating travelers and the American 
Society of Travel Agents vouch for these in the 
London area: 

Hotels-White's (Lancaster Gate); Westbury 
(New Bond St.). 

Restaurants— lei Paris (Baker St.); Chan- 
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terelle (Old Brompton Rd.); White City Stadium. 

Shops-W. Bill (S. Molton St.); Jaeger (Re- 
gent St.): Scotch House (Knightsbridge). 

Sightseeing— Bekonscot (Lilliputian-size vil- 
lage in Beaconsfield); Whipsnade Zoo; Jordans 
(Bucks County)— history associated with William 
Penn. also barn allegedly built with Mayflower's 
timbers. 

Special tips— Reliable dining guidebook is 
Raymond Postgate's; exciting sports sight is 
Tottenham Hotspur soccer team; good coffee at 
Lyons Corner Houses; Jolly Farmer pub in Chal- 
font St. Peter offers 400 different sandwiches. 

Homebound traveling 

If overseas travel isn't included in your im- 
mediate plans, you can still keep up-to-date by 
talking with your foreign counterpart when he 
comes here. 

Overseas travel to the U. S. is up 18 per 
cent over last year. Majority come combining 
business with pleasure. U. S. Travel Service 
reports most foreign businessmen want plant 
tours and social visits with American executives. 

Best ways to locate foreign businessmen in 
your area are to contact: 

Nearest of Commerce Department's 34 field 
offices. 

National Council for Community Services to 
International Visitors, 1630 Crescent PI. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

COSERV— a nonprofit public service agency- 
has directory of 75 organizations that assist 
international visitors in 65 cities. 

Political myth goes pffft 

If election results spur you to running for 
political office or strongly supporting an as- 



sociate's candidacy in a future campaign, 
here's advice from experts on government: 

Contrary to traditional belief, holding local 
office is not a must for elective position in state 
or national government. 

Studies in five states show county govern- 
ment seems to be the level from which most 
higher office holders are promoted. 

"A person with only township experience," 
says Professor Samuel K. Gove, who examined 
Illinois politics, "seems to be fairly well limited 
to a career in the state legislature. 

"But if he gets elected to countywide office, 
his possibilities for further advancement are 
greatly increased." 

How to increase assets 

Planning your estate raises unique prob- 
lems, according to Peter Miller, tax counsel of 
W. R. Grace & Co. 

Company benefits must be taken into ac- 
count. 

They often cause an executive's net worth 
to increase several hundred per cent. 

Mr. Miller, a pioneer in coordinating these 
benefits into estate planning, points out sub- 
stantial tax savings can be made by proper 
handling of deferred compensation payments, 
restricted stock options, group insurance, bene- 
fits under pension and profit-sharing plans. 

For example, he recommends deferred com- 
pensation be payable to a trust, thus reducing 
taxes. 

Essential element, he stresses, is: Each in- 
stallment must be added to the principal rather 
than used as income. 

Because the relationship of company bene- 
fits to estate planning varies among individuals, 
consultation with a tax counsel is advised. 
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A traditional (.lassie like leak five's anv room— in your office or 
home— an atmosphere of permanence and distinction it never had 
before. All the wood's rich, natural character is incticuloiislv pre- 



served by the Weldwood* I8-step furniture finish- mi Insurious 
your tinkers c an feel its beauty. Vet the Weldwood prcfinished 
teak V-I'lank shown above costs just $110 for a 12-by-N-foot wall. 




Even where the floor plan is identical, a different wood mi the 
walls creates an entirely different mood. This W'cldwood prc- 
finished birch V-Plank epiictly, confidently presents its unirjue 



rial wood character us a muted accompaniment to the bold 
di i orating approac h it inspired. Its price— just $63 for a 12' 
wall— is modest when you think of the maintenance it saves. 



new 
x 8' 



The prestige of a wood-paneled office can he yours in many di(F< vent moods. W arm 
dignity with exotic teak; bright simplic ity will) birch— just two of more than 70 
kinds to choose from in beautiful Weldwood real wood paneling. On view at 154 
showrooms. In U.S: United States Plywood. In Canada: Weldwood-Westplv Ltd. 
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REAL WOOD PANELING 



Send lor illustrated bookletsi 
"Business Interiors Ideas/' 
2S«; "Home Ideas." 25* Ad- 
dress i Weldwood. Depl NB- 1 1- 
62. 55 W. 4*lh St.. N.Y. 34. N.V. 
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more productive 



It took a completely new kind of typewriter to meet the demands 
of today's business for more speed and production. And in meet- 
ing those demands, the new IBM Selectric Typewriter offers a 
new way to write. Its touch— the smoothest, surest ever perfected 
—invites top performance from any typist. The moving paper car- 
riage and typebars have been replaced by the precision-engineered 
single element, pictured above. Poised lightly over the paper, it 
pivots, tilts, skims across the page, writing at rapid speed. Poten- 
tial speed becomes practical speed, thanks to a stroke storage 
system that releases type characters in sequence no matter how 



fast the typing. That's why it is such a favorite in offices convert- 
ing from manual to electric typewriting. Its ideal application is in 
high-output stations concentrating on volume production. For, 
besides speed, the IBM Selectric Typewriter minimizes mainte- 
nance with a promise of great reliability and durability. Want to 
change type face? Don'tchange machines. With an IBM Selectric 
Typewriter it's easy to switch from one type style to another. And 
changing the single-unit ribbon cartridge is just as easy. Ask your 
IBM representative to demonstrate what this newest 1 
addition to the IBM typewriter line can do for you. i 
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MONEY AND CREDIT 

continued from page 49 

on the national debt as a deterrent 
to progress in that it is like paying 
for a dead horse. 

It used to be that when a farmer 
bought a horse on credit, to make a 
crop, and the horse died right away, 
he was considered to be carrying 
the worst kind of burden, paying for 
something that wasn't doing any 
work for him. Our debt isn't doing 
any work for the nation either, be- 
cause most of it was incurred to pay 
for the war. 

It should be paid off, but you can't 
do that quickly and suddenly. It has 
been going down relative to our 
ability to pay, however. 

Would you favor a reduction in gov- 
ernment spending to retard this 
increase in the debt? 

If we could do it without de- 
priving the people of necessary and 
needed services. I wouldn't be in 
favor of cutting down on national 
defense, on aid to the aged or to 
veterans of the World Wars and 
their dependents, cutting hospitali- 
zation and related benefits. 

Where could you cut? 

The interest costs would be cut by 
$5 billion if we restored a fair in- 
terest rate. 

Farm surplus is costing us too 
much in administration. The in 
terest rates on carrying the loans to 
farmers have increased tremendous- 
ly, along with other interest rates, 
and the cost of storage has increased 
tremendously. 

As chairman, would you be in a posi- 
tion to be as strong an advocate of 
your beliefs as you have been in the 
past? 

That raises a serious question. 
You know, when I became chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee, 
it stopped me from crusading for 
some things, as I had in the past. 
Because as chairman. I had a re- 
sponsibility which I didn't have as 
an individual member. 

A responsibility to the Administration? 

Well, to the Administration and 
also to the members of the Com- 
mittee—Democrats and Republi- 
cans. I had to make sure they were 
all treated fairly and given equal 
opportunities and in doing that and 
in taking care of (he membership, 
I was deterred from actually cru- 
sading for the things that I had 
crusaded for before I became chair- 
man and, to that extent, I would 
be slightly hobbled. END 




Gail Ade vl Balmoral Krnnels. 



"Not even a dog likes 
to lick postage stamps— 



"It's a rare day when we use more 
than a dollar's worth of postage 
around here, but we like the postage 
meter for its convenience. And we 
were glad to get rid of sticking 
stamps and the stamp box. We know 
our postage is safe in the meter, and 
we can buy it in larger lots. I'll never 
be without a postage meter again." 

Today no business is too small for 
metered mail. Why lick and stick 
stamps, or pre-stamped envelopes, 
when the little Pitney -Bowes DM 
postage meter can stamp your mail 
so much more efficiently? 

It prints postage, the exact amount 
needed, right on the envelope, or on 
special gummed tape for parcels. You 
always have the right stamp. The 
DM has a moistcner for sc. ding 
envelopes, makes mailing faster, 
and easier. 

Your postage can't be damaged or 
lost, because it doesn't even exist 
until it's printed. The postoffiee sets 
the meter for any amount of postage 
you want to buy You can afford to 
buy a lot at a time and save trips to 
the postoffiee. 



= Pitney-Bowes 



The DM does its own accounting 
too. Postage used and on hand is 
shown on separate registers. 

You can print your own company- 
ad along with the postage, if you 
wish. And your mail always looks 
neat and businesslike, like this: 




About 30'.' a day puts a DM in 
your office. Even the smallest firms 
find it pays for itself in convenience, 
prestige, advertising and postage 
protection. Large volume mailersc an 
select from 12 other models. For a 
demonstration, just call your local 
Pitney-Bowes office. 

FREE BOOKLET tells eight ways a 
postage meter can help your business. 

FREE CHART gives current postal rales, 
conic w ith panel post map and zone 
finder. Mail coupon now! 
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Made by the leading manulacturer o) 
mailing machines... J 4V branch offices 
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Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

1 337 Pacific St.. Stamford, Conn. 

Send /ret □ Postage Meter Booklet 
□ Postal Rate Chart to: 
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HOW TAX CHANGES 
SPLIT POLICY-MAKERS 



Here's a close look at a little- understood provision 



One night in early September, the drilling crew 
of an oil rig worked tensely in the choppy waters 
off Louisiana's Gulf coast. They had ground through 
the sandy depths of the continental shelf to their 
target mark of 12,000 feet. Now it was time to test. 

This was a second and deeper hole in Block 6 of 
one of 41 tracts for which Humble Oil & Refining 
Company spent §63.2 million last March. The com- 
pany had already plugged a shallower hole in Block 6 
and abandoned six others elsewhere as hopeless. 

Humble was one of 20 oil companies that paid 
more than S445 million for 402 tracts of underwater 
real estate off the Louisiana coast. Of the wells then 
completed, 38 were dry. Nine could be called dis- 
coveries. 



Other companies in the venture are having troubles, 
too. But operators are hoping big strikes are still 
to come in these supposedly mineral-rich tidelands. 

Meanwhile, a thousand miles away on the floor 
of the United States Senate, Senator Paul H. Doug- 
las of Illinois was in the midst of a vigorous attack 
on the very tax incentives that encourage the ex- 
pensive search for oil. Senator Douglas rattled off 
cast' after case of oil companies that, he said, made 
profits of 85.3 million and paid no federal tax; made 
$7 million and got $23,000 in tax refunds; made $9 
million and got $5,000 refunded. "This situation is a 
scandal and a disgrace," he claimed. "One of the 
greatest scandals in our tax system." 

His was another denunciation in a long crusade 




1925 1929 **933 1937 

Source: First National City Bank. New York 
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against tax provisions covering the petroleum indus- 
try. A dozen years ago, President Truman called the 
provisions the most inequitable loophole in the tax 
laws. 

Whenever and wherever the complexities of 
our tax system are discussed, oil and gas tax treat- 
ment is attacked. Part of the reason is the aura of 
glamour and wealth caricatured by the movie- 
version, free-spending oil millionaire. But the rea- 
sons go much deeper. 

The sporadic complaints and clashes in Congress 
over what some call loopholes of all kinds will un- 
doubtedly reach a climax next year when President 
Kennedy's long-awaited major tax reform program 
is sent to Capitol Hill. 

What Administration seeks 

The Kennedy Administration has promised to pro- 
pose tax cuts and loophole closing. Almost everyone 
agrees that tax rates are so high they slow economic 
growth, discourage investment and restrict purchas- 
ing power. But no one can agree on which loopholes 
should he shut, since a loophole is merely somebody 
else's tax break. 

What is branded as a loophole is a provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code that Congress deliberately 
wrote into the law to give relief or incentive to cer- 
tain taxpayers. 

The reluctance of Congress this past summer to 
embrace the idea of a tax reduction was based at 
least partly on the fact that many members of Con- 
gress didn't want tax cuts that would put the country 
deeper in the red. 

So any revenue-reducing program will most likely 
incorporate revenue-producing tax changes too. But 
more revenue won't be the sole aim of coming tax 
legislation. The ideal in closing loopholes— repeal- 
ing different treatment for some taxpayers— is tax 
neutrality and equity. 

The fact is, perfect tax equity is impractical and 
unpolitical. There is neither neutrality nor equity in 
present federal tax provisions that favor the married 
over the single taxpayer, the low-pay worker over 
the high-earner, the aged over the young, the home- 
owner over the renter, the handicapped over the 
healthy, the church over the distillery 

There is deliberate inequity in the tax laws because 
Congress has wanted to lighten the burden on some 
taxpayers or spur other taxpayers to action. Not all 
preferential tax treatment is necessarily in the best 
interest of the public. Sometimes special treatment 
is enacted or continued because certain groups have 
won strong enough political support to get what they 
want, or perhaps need. 

Not long ago, for instance, Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson talked for 25 minutes with President Ken 
nedy at a Washington dinner in support of a tech- 
nic;!] tax measure to give a particular industry more 
favorable lor fairer) treatment under the tax laws. 

Oil industry a focal point 

In the controversy over reform, probably the most 
emotional debate involves the tax treatment of the 
Jietroleum industry From the debate so far, one 
would think the oil industry is either the whipping 



Here's how tax provisions apply in a 
particular year to an investor in an oil 
venture. Assume he invests $10,000 
and is fortunate enough to strike oil 

FIRST YEAR EXPENDITURES: 

Oil lease 

Intangible drilling and 
completion costs (such 
as labor and supplies) 



Depreciable tangible 
costs (such as oil well 
casing) 

Operating costs 



FIRST YEAR GROSS INCOME 
FROM OIL SALES: 





$10,000 



5,000 




DEDUCTIONS FOR THE YEAR: 

Operating costs 

Tangible costs (share of 
depreciating $1,500 over 

10 years) 

Intangible drilling and 
completion costs 

Net taxable income 
before deducting deple 
tion ($5,000 less $3, 150) 

DEPLETION ALLOWANCE: 

(This permits a deduc 
tion of 27. 5 percent of gross 
income from oil sales, 
which would be $1,375. 
But it is limited to 50 
percent of net income, 
which is $925. This can 
be deducted each year 
and is a means for re- 
covering the cost of the 

011 lease and providing 
funds for future explora- 
tion.) 

NET TAXABLE INCOME FOR YEAR: 
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BROCHURE TELLS ABOUT 
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MOSTLY UNTOUCHED 




This is an answer book for 
growth problems confronting 
many industries today. 

It gives facts and figures about 
the vast, stores of raw chemi- 
cals, metallic and non-metallic 
minerals — power, water and 
fuel availabilities — markets, 
transportation, labor force, 
climate — the sound, diversi- 
fied economy — in the Utah, 
Idaho. Colorado and Wyoming 
area served by Utah Power and 
Light Co. and subsidiaries. 

Send for a copy Of "A Treasure 
Chest in the Growing West." It 

could well be one of the most 
profitable planning guides you 
have ever seen. It is specific, 
concise, reliable. It lists na- 
tionally known companies al 
ready here. Inquiries held in 
strict confidence. 



WRITE TO D. H White. Manager Sales 
and Marketing. Dept 117. Utah Power 
and Light Co . Salt Lake City 10. Utah. 
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TAX CHANGES 

continued 

boy of the left-wingers or a privi- 
leged special interest. 

A close inspection of the charges 
and countercharges provides a val- 
uable inside look at the coming 
battle over 1963 tax action. The oil 
controversy holds all the elements 
that will be common to any major 
tax revision campaign. The weight 
of testimony on each side of the 
issue shows how gigantic will he the 
task of reform. 

At the core of the oil issue is a 
little understood term: percentage 
depletion allowance. It's necessary 
first to understand what depletion 
is to know what the fight is all 
about. 

Federal tax law allows a deduc- 
tion for the exhaustion or depletion 
of oil and mineral resources. This 
has been permitted since the in- 
come tax was enacted in 1913. It is 
an established principle of law and 
economics that the gradual exhaus- 
tion of a mineral deposit should be 
compensated for by a deduction in 
figuring net income for tax pur- 
poses. 

Depletion allowances are some- 
thing like depreciation deductions 
which practically all businesses 
claim. They're permitted so a busi- 
ness can recover the cost of such 
assets as equipment or plant over 
their useful lives. 

However, with percentage deple- 
tion, producers can recover more 
than just the cost of the mineral 
properties. This deduction lasts as 
long as the resource can be mined 
or pumped. It can exceed the cost 
of the property many times. 

In the thinking of the petroleum 
and mining industries, the percent- 
age depletion allowance should pro- 
vide more return tlvin merely the 
investment in a well or mine. It 
should recognize as tax-free the in- 
come from a mineral which must be 
reinvested to find new reserves to 
replace reserves being depleted. For 
the average well, over the years, de- 
ductions exceed expenditures by 
only about 25 per cent. 

These depletion deductions are 
based on a percentage of gross in- 
come. For oil and gas, 27.fi per 
cent of gross income from a pro- 
ducing property can be claimed as 
a deduction on an owner or oper- 
ator's tax return. But the tax de- 
duction is limited to 50 per cent 
of net income from a particular 
property. 

Formulas for computing the de- 
pletion deduction varied over the 



early years. But since 1926 per- 
centage depletion has been in the 
law. In the past generation, about 
100 other minerals and resources 
have been granted this deduction ^ f 
a percentage of gross income. The 
percentage varies down to five per 
cent for such relatively plentiful 
minerals as sand, gravel and mnl- 
lusk shells. In any case, the 50 per 
cent of net income limit applies if 
the amount of deduction figured 
that way is lower than the percent- 
age of gross income figure. 

There is no agreement on the tax 
revenue effect of a change in per- 
centage depletion. Estimates range 
up to $1.6 billion a year as to the 
amount the Treasury would gain if 
the deduction were ended. But 
some believe that repeal of percent- 
age depletion might so discourage 
investment in mineral exploration 
that revenue receipts would de- 
crease rather than increase. 

About three fourths of the total 
deductions go to the oil and gas 
producers. These industries drill in 
more than 80 states, but of course 
the economic influence on other in 
dustries in other states is great. 
About 75 per cent of the energy 
consumed in the country comes 
from petroleum. 

Though the controversy over tax- 
ation of the extractive industries 
generally whirls around the per- 
centage depletion provision, an 
even more sophisticated debate 
concerns still another provision in 
the tax laws that gives special treat- 
ment to oil and gas and ores. This 
provision permits deduction of cer- 
tain exploration and development 
costs in addition to depletion. 
Critics say this gives a double de- 
duction for many of the same ex- 
penditures. They insist these costs 
should be capitalized treated like 
capital assets and depreciated over 
their useful lives as a machine tool 
or a forge is. The defenders of this 
added deduction say you can't cap- 
italize a hole in the ground and 
that these expenses are like oper- 
ating expenses that any other busi 
ness incurs and deducts on its tax 
return. 

Major arguments 

But the fight in Congress has 
generally focused on percentage de- 
pletion. Here are the major argu- 
ments, pro and con. in this wrangle. 
They were set forth recently in a 
special analysis by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. 

Most industries pay much higher 
income taxes than the oil, gas and 
mining industries, the critics of per- 
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Advertisers and agencies can select any part of this 70 million circula- 
tion . . . any combination of over 4,000 directories to cover their exact 
market. Put this people-reaching power to work for your product or 
service. Use the Yellow Pages to beam your selling message... 
back up your other advertising (magazine, newspaper, radio, tele- 
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Copies from color on a Thermo-Fax" Copying Machine? 

(It's no trick at all!) 



Someone's slipped you a joker, if he tells you that THERMO-FAX Brand 
Copying Machines are color blind. Fact is, with its new companion unit, 
the THERMO-FAX "Secretary" Copying Machine can deal out crisp 
black and white copies from all colors. Signatures, drawings, tax forms, 
pages of figures, maps, graphs, whatever is 
visible on the original is visible on the copy. 
□ And your copy is delivered dry. On your 
choice of four kinds of white paper, two of 
them full bond-weight. No carbons, powders 
or wet chemicals involved ever. □ But copy- 



ing from color is 
Copying Machines, 
can afford to locate 
secretaries' time.. 




just one strong suit of the new THERMO-FAX 
They are so compact and inexpensive that you 
several in key spots around the office. They save 
. reduce copying costs ... and do a better job. 
Nomatter what your copying problems, completely 
electric THERMO-FAX Copying Machines can 
solve them quickly, easily, economically. 
Now it's your turn to bid. Call your local 
THERMO-FAX Copying Products dealer 
or mail the coupon on the facing page. 
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TAX CHANGES 

continued 

centage depict ion charge. In com- 
paring tax burdens, the whole tax 
structure— not just income taxes- 
has to be considered, these indus- 
tries answer. There is a big excise 
tax on gas and oil. But this tax is 
shifted to consumers, critics argue. 
So are most corporate taxes, goes 
the answer. 

Whatever the comparative taxes, 
profits after taxes are not out of 
line with profits after taxes of other 
industries because the petroleum 
industry is so competitive and such 
high investment is required in this 
business. But the critics of percent- 
age depletion hold that an income 
tax system can't tie designed to 
provide different rates for each in- 
dustry depending on risk and com- 
petition. 

Revenues lost by tax advantages 
of the petroleum and mining people 
must tie paid by other taxpayers, 
they say. 

Risks in the search for oil and 
minerals are great. A prospector 
Can't predict what, if anything, he 
will get from his investment. Only 
one in nine wildcats strikes oil, and 
only one in 45 is actually profit- 
able. The odds are the same for a 
large corporation as for a small ex- 
plorer. 

This wildcatter is held up as a 
symbol of the adventurer, the crit- 
ics complain; but actually two- 
thirds of all depletion deductions 
are taken by corporations with as- 
sets of over $250 million. Also, few 
risks are taken by the owner of 
land who leases it or the wealthy 
investor who buys oil royalties in 
proven fields. 

Industry defenders argue that a 
depletion deduction is vital because 
when oil or an ore is taken from the 
ground and sold, their capital is 
being used up. Part of the price 
they receive is a return on capital 
So it's not all income and shouldn't 
be taxed as income. 

Opjionents say the method of de- 
termining the amount of capital is 
what's questionable. Deductions 
ran lie taken which have no rela- 
tion to investment. These depletion 
deductions can be many times the 
amount of investment. 

Defenders reply that cost of in- 
vestment is one concept, hut that 
another and more important con 
cept is value. The value of oil in 
the ground is about a third of the 
price it will bring at the wellhead. 
Su the percentage depletion deduc- 
tion of 27.5 per cent is not even 
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quite high enough for this rela- 
tionship. 

Opponents argue that sale of ore 
or oil is more like a sale of stock- 
in-trade than sale of a capital asset. 

Defenders insist that unless this 
depletion deduction is maintained, 
independent producers will likely 
sell their discoveries rather than 
work them because present law 
clearly lets them take capital gain 
treatment on sale of an entire well 
or mine. This temptation to leave 
the risky exploration business would 
encourage mergers and the sell-out 
of independents. 

Critics say that instead of either 
depletion or capital gains being pre- 
served, both should be abandoned or 
modified. 

National security issue 

Oil industry people maintain 
that our economic growth and prog- 
ress is explained by machines pow- 
ered by energy produced through 
these tax incentives. The price sys- 
tem alone can't spur enough pro- 
duction to provide a reserve capac- 
ity needed for national security if 
war comes. 

Critics point out that percentage 
depletion is not necessarily the key 
to our energy supplies, and that 
most minerals entitled to depletion 
deductions don't supply energy. 

Price is another factor in the de- 
bate. If percentage depletion is re- 
pealed or lowered, less oil may be 
produced and prices may rise. They 
are not any higher today than when 
the depletion provision was enacted 
in 1926. 

Part of any price rise could be off- 
set by reduced prices in other indus- 
tries if other taxes were reduced, 
critics of depletion claim. 

As for other economic effects, op- 
ixments say percentage depletion 
has made it more profitable to invest 
in minerals than in other things 
This has resulted in excessive oil 
reserves. 

The oil industry answers that it's 
getting more expensive to find oil 
all the time. It now costs an aver- 
age of $62,000 to drill a productive 
oil well. A gas well costs $102,000. 
Off-shore wells cost, typically. 
$386,000. A higher percentage of 
wells today are dry holes than a 
generation ago. Despite technologi- 
cal developments which help to get 
more minerals from the ground, 
total reserves of oil today are only 
10 times consumption. And current 
additions to domestic oil and gas 
reserves are not keeping pace with 
the rise in demand. What is a proper 
amount of reserves, say the critics, 
depends on the availability of for 
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TAX CHANGES 

continued 



Pan-American Life 
has developed an entirely new 
approach to group insurance . . . which 
takes into consideration the factor 
of "predictable experience" for any particular 
group for a specified period of time. The resultant 
formula enables us to offer Preferred Risk Group 
Insurance at decreased cost to qualified groups. 
How is that possible? 

Simply and briefly: All companies are not alike. Some 
companies operate more efficiently than others, due 
to progressive management practices. Such com- 
panies are sound and expanding. Also, these com- 
panies establish adequate company controls and 
sound benefits. 

For this preferred group of companies, whether large 
or small, substantial amounts of money can be 
saved through Pan-American Life's Preferred Risk 
Group Insurance. 
We are first with this new approach ... a 
better way to achieve more coverage 
with greater benefits at lower 
cost to both employer 
and employee. 



For s Preferred Risk Questionnaire 
contact your insurance broker or write 
to our Director of Group Sales. 

Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company 

P. 0. Box 60219 • New Orleans 60, U.S.A. 




eign oil and new domestic sources 
of energy. 

Supporters of depletion note that 
Soviet crude oil production has in- 
creased at a rapid rate in the past 
decade and so have Red oil exports. 
To further expand exports and pos- 
sibly disrupt western markets, the 
communists have increased their 
tanker fleet and laid new pipelines 
through Soviet bloc countries with 
the aim of undercutting western oil 
producers. 

According to the critics, the need 
for large reserves of oil and minerals 
is lessened by the possibility of 
nuclear war. 

To repeal or lower the long-stand- 
ing depletion allowances could seri- 
ously harm investors, producers, 
explorers, employes and consumers, 
since this deduction has become an 
integral part of this sector of the 
economy, defenders insist. 

Taxes must encourage raw ma- 
terial and energy production and 
capital investment in machines for 
greater productivity. These are the 
keys to progress in an industrial 
society. No taxpayer, the critics re- 
ply, has a vested right In any type of 
tax. Also, in this rapidly changing 
economy, some levies are not nec- 
essarily serving the purposes for 
which they were intended. 

Tax provisions for the oil and ore 
industries will undoubtedly be on 
the list of the upcoming recom- 
mendations for congressional study 
or action. Over the life of the de- 
pletion allowance, it has been ques- 
tioned and tested time and again. 
In the most recent Senate vote on 
the amendment by Senator Doug- 
las in September to reduce the per- 
centage rate for oil and gas, the 
roll call was 23 for reduction to 
50 against. 

The big problem with determin- 
ing the justice of tax advantages for 
the extractive industries as with so- 
called loopholes for many other tax- 
payers is this: Congress has no 
really accurate yardsticks to meas- 
ure what amount of relief or what 
incentives are needed to get the 
right social result or economic in- 
vestment. It boils down pretty 
much to the persuasiveness of the 
taxpayer and what the lawmakers 
believe is right for their constituents 
and the country. As much as tax- 
payers and tax reformers would like 
a simple and equitable tax system, 
our complicated economy will prob- 
ably always make such reform an 
elusive goal. END 
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"My new NCR 
10-Key Adding Machine 
is quiet, fast and easy 
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Put pride 
work for you 



Here are ways you can spark new job interest in today's wooden men 



It is A strange situation here in 
America, where average wages are 
the highest in the world, that vast 
numbers of people display a cynical 
attitude toward their daily work. 

In our expanding service indus 
tries surliness and irresponsibility 
among workers who deal with the 
public have become almost legend- 
ary. The indifferent quality of work- 
manship in American factories has 
sometimes -Bused the production of 
technical equipment to be trans- 
ferred to Europe. 

Featherbedding by organized la- 
bor, a flagrant waste of human 
energy, has become so common that 
it seems to be taken for granted. 

Among people employed in of- 
fices, anyone can discern two basic 
types: an intensely involved minor- 
ity and an extremely bored major- 
ity. The hard-working minority is 
usually limited to a few special 
categories: senior executives with a 
substantial stake in the enterprise, 
junior executives hoping for promo- 
tion, salesmen on commission, new 
employes who are not yet disillu- 
sioned, and a few other people, 
sometimes called wheelhorses. who 
do a g<x)d job without any visible 
incentive. 

The wheelhorses seem to be re- 
garded by the bored majority with 
a sort of pity, as neurotics who 
bury themselves in work to escape 
from personal frustrations. 



Clearly, many Americans are far 
from enthusiastic' al>ou! their jobs. 
Is this situation the best we can 
hope for? Some business executives 
argue that it is, because the aver- 
age man is naturally lazy. If that 
is true, why do psychiatrists de- 
scribe the present loss of interest 
and initiative as a serious mental 
health problem? If the average man 
is naturally lazy, why does he sud- 
denly come to life when he plays 
golf, works on his own house or car 
or yard, or goes into business for 
himself And if the average man 
is really lazy, how can we explain 
the many times when large groups 
of men have performed brilliantly? 

In the days of sailing ships, 
seamen had to work under hard 
conditions, and had to spend long 
periods of time at sea. Their mate- 
rial rewards were small, and their 
leaders included men such as those 
portrayed by Captain Ahab and 
Captain Bligh. who were not fa- 
mous for their tact. Yet the sailing 
ship era has been called the time of 
"wooden ships and iron men." 

In times of danger, there have 
always been enough average men 
who were willing to do what was 
necessary at the battle fronts. In 
most of our wars, the chief com 
plaints about lack of dedication 
concerned people on the home 
front; in other words, people work- 
ing for private industry. 



This evidence indicates that the 
attitudes of Americans toward their 
jobs might be greatly improved 
that this may be an era of "iron 
ships and wooden men." A funda- 
mental question remains: Who can 
assume the responsibility for bring- 
ing about the improvement? 

Supposedly, one principle of free 
enterprise is to set up a system of 
fair ground rules, so that individ- 
uals acting on their own initiative 
can work for their own profit and 
at the same time contribute to the 
general welfare. The advantages of 
such a system include personal 
freedom, release of individual ener- 
gies, and great economic efficiency. 
The ground rules are set up and 
adjusted by our elected government. 

In many ways, our government 
has done well in this respect. When 
our frontiers disappeared, and when 
the growth of great business mo- 
noplies threatened to strangle our 
economy, the government responded 
gradually with antitrust laws, in- 
heritance taxes, graduated income 
taxes, social welfare programs, n\d 
a sympathetic attitude toward labor 
unions. These adjustments made 
the alternative path of communism 
irrelevant. If all other countries had 
made the same adjustments, com 
munism could not even be an issue. 

On the other hand, we rightly 
criticize our federal government 
when it forgets this principle and 
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presumes to manipulate people di- 
rectly. We have reason to suspect 
that the government proposes direct 
measures after it has failed to main- 
tain the kind of environment which 
enables people to take care of them- 
selves. 

Government mismanagement pro- 
vides the excuse for increasing gov- 
ernment management. 

If, for example, government sets 
artificially high prices for farm 
products, then farmers must be 
controlled. 

If domestic prices are forced up 
by government deficits, or by un- 
restrained pressure from monopo- 
listic business groups or industry- 
wide labor unions, rising prices 
erode the purchasing power and 
savings of everyone who is not a 
monopolist or a union member- 
pa rticularly old people. Then gov- 
ernment logically can propose more 
extensive programs of direct finan- 
cial aid to senior citizens, both to 
help them and to stimulate con- 
sumer purchases. 

At the same time, government 
may try to control prices by inter- 
fering directly in the market. This 
interference, of course, darkens the 
outlook for future profits in busi- 
ness. Productive investment is dis- 
couraged and economic growth is 
slowed down still more. At this 
point government planners can 
point to the failure of private en- 



Three actions will 
give workers more 
enthusiasm in jobs 




terprise to provide adequate eco- 
nomic growth, and can propose to 
restore economic growth by under- 
taking new government projects, to 
be financed by more government 
deficits. 

The cycle is then complete, and 
the process can continue, with gov- 
ernment gradually replacing free 
enterprise. Always, the problems 
arising from government's inter- 
vention in the past furnish a pre- 
text for extending government's 
powers in the future. 

In some respects, the communist 
countries may be more fortunate 
than we are. They originally broke 
the chains of monopoly and over- 
concentrated wealth by a series of 
revolutions, and started out their 
regimes with 100 per cent gov- 
ernmental control. In effect, they 
started at the farthest extreme of 
the present trend in our economy 
or, putting it another way, they 
have already been where we seem 
to be going. 

Since then, necessity has forced 
them more and more to curtail bu- 
reaucratic planning and to use the 
techniques of free enterprise. Pre- 
sumably, we will decide to reverse 
our drift toward state control some- 
time after the communist countries 
pass us moving in the opposite di- 
rection. 

The increasing direct manipula- 
tion of our economy by government 
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certainly kills initiative, subsidizes 
vast mistakes, and grossly distorts 
the economy. However, private en- 
terprise, even if crippled, is still in- 
tact. Government cannot be blamed 
entirely for the attitudes of people 
employed in private business. Like- 
wise, labor unions represent only a 
fraction of our working force. There- 
fore, considerable responsibility for 
improving the attitudes of workers 
must be assumed by business 
itself. 

Our measures of success 

We should first recognize frankly 
I hat in modem society business 
corporations must operate under 
certain special conditions: 

1. We measure success largely by 
money. The old contests among 
bands of warriors, or armies, or na- 
tions, are being replaced in the age 
of the nuclear bomb by atomized 
economic competition among indi 
viduals. This is happening even in 
communist countries, which is the 
most reassuring development so far 
in the cold war. 

Likewise, a man's reputation in 
our society may rest, not on his 
deeds, but on the money he has 
made. Money is not merely a means 
of allocating our material wealth. It 
is a prime symbol of achievement. 

2. A business, by its nature, is 
essentially selfish. Stockholders are 
interested in profits. Executives are 
interested in their salaries. Custom- 
ers are interested in getting the 
best product or service at the low- 
est price. The corporation repre- 
sents a competitive bargain among 
all concerned. 

Although the end purpose of pri- 
vate enterprise taken as a whole is 
good, the worker knows that the 
individual corporation does not rep- 
resent some ahstract common pur- 
pose. Extra effort which the worker 
contributes without being rewarded 
is money in the pockets of the other 
parties to the enterprise. 

3. Executives as individuals are 
sometimes contemptuous of people 
who make less money than they do. 
even though they try to hide it. 
People of various income levels 
tend to move into special areas iso- 
lated from people of other income 
levels. Workers can sense these 
attitudes and may not feel inclined 
to sacrifice themselves for an execu- 
tive. 

4. Our workers are free, and some 
times obligated, to find new jobs 
outside a given business. Some com- 



panies profess to frown on em- 
ployes, other than executives, who 
are disloyal enough to consider 
changing companies. However, our 
society, with its emphasis on money, 
frowns even more on the worker 
who fails to take all possible steps 
to raise his income. 

5. All employes have a chance of 
being promoted. For many, this 
possibility may be largely theoreti- 
cal. However, in a money-centered 
society, many people feel compelled 
to seek promotion, and may feel 
dissatisfied with their present jobs. 

6. Authority in a modern corpora- 
tion often has to be vague and 
changeable. Executives are pro- 
moted both formally and informal- 
ly, upgraded, downgraded, put on 
the shelf, transferred, fired, or hired 
from outside the company. An ex- 
ecutive frequently finds himself de- 
pendent on the work of older, more 
experienced people who may or 
may not be required to cooperate 
fully. 

Given these special conditions 
of modern society, what can a com- 
pany do to reawaken job interest 
among its workers? Three ap- 
proaches could be tried: 

► Clarify authority and responsi- 
bility as much as circumstances 
permit. Make only one person basi- 
cally responsible for each piece of 
work. Tell workers frankly and 
regularly why their jobs are neces- 
sary, what is expected of them, how 
well they are doing, and what they 
can do to improve. Make the paths 
to salary increases or promotion as 
clear as possible. Some companies 
already are doing these things more 
systematically than they once did. 

► Urge all executives, from the pres- 
ident down, to cultivate respect for 
work well done at any level in the 
organization. This is something 
quite distinct from the air of good 
fellowship which is already widely 
used by tactful executives. It is 
deeper and more honest, and has 
enabled many great leaders to in 
spiic overpowering loyalty without 
bothering to be tactful. 

Even Captain Bligh had this kind 
of respect. In his log he once re- 
corded having seen a ship at a 
distance furling its sails at sundown, 
and then dryly commented that it 
obviously couldn't have been an 
English ship. Even the Mongol em- 
peror, Genghis Khan, at the height 
of his terrible power, is said to have 
made a point of living in a plain 
horseman's tent with his old riding 
cloak hanging on a peg by his 
throne. It was a way of indicating 
his awareness that his empire de 
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pended ultimately on his horsemen, 
not his courtiers. 

On the other hand, when leaders 
lose this respect for their subordi- 
nates, their power of leadership 
begins to decay. This loss of respect 
between leaders and led was evident 
during the decline of the pro-Mon- 
gol Chinese dynasties, the Roman 
Empire, pre-Revolutionary France, 
and Imperial Russia, to mention 
only a few examples. 

The reasons are not hard to un- 
derstand. Among man's most basic 
drives are the drive to prove him- 
self worthy as an individual, and 
to have some influence on the hu- 
man race. If a man does not receive 
respect for work well done, he is 
robbed of these basic rewards. On 
the other hand, if he receives re- 
spect when he earns it, his energies 
have no limits. 

► Offer good workers substantial 
pay incentives within each job cate- 
gory. This approach is the most im- 
portant of all. 

Pay is important 

It is ironic that some companies, 
whose purpose is to make money, 
don't seem to use the money in- 
centive to their own advantage 
when dealing with lower-ranking 
employes. 

Far too often, salary increases de- 
pend on promotion or on length of 
service rather than on performance. 

Such increases provide no incen- 
tive to the many workers who can- 
not oxi)cct promotion. When the 
conscientious worker decides he 
cannot expect promotion he must 
either give up or look for an- 
other job. It is wasteful and cruel 
to make enthusiastic workers turn 
bitter, merely because they could 
not qualify for promotion. 

Even for the relatively few 
workers who can reasonably expect 
promotion, salary increases geared 
to promotion alone are an invitation 
to regard their present jobs merely as 
springboards. They may even sus- 
pect that wholehearted involvement 
in their present jobs will cause them 
to be frozen, while more aggressive, 
if less conscientious, co-workers 
move ahead. 

Salary increases which emphasize 
length of service may encourage 
employes to make their home with 
the company, but will not encour- 
age them to work. 

To use the money incentive efTec- 
tively, companies should set rela- 
tively high upper limits on the pay 



scale for each job category. Over 
lapping of possible salary levels 
from one job to another should be 
permitted. Major salary increases 
should be paid only for superior 
performance or to offset cost-of 
living increases. Only small salary 
increases, if any, should be given 
for length of time employed. 

Many companies say that their 
salary systems were originally set 
up with these purposes in mind. 
However, in practical operation, 
their ability to reward good workers 
without promoting them is severely 
limited by three conditions: unions 
may insist on substantial salary in- 
creases for their members based on 
length of service; employes who arc 
not unionized may rebel and seek 
union help if length-of-service sal 
ary increases are not given; and. 
budgets place limits on the average 
salary per employe. 

The first problem is the hardest 
to deal with. Union members in- 
clude some people who would not 
be interested in doing better work 
for better pay. and others to whom 
the possibility of such a reform has 
not even occurred. Chances of 
changing union attitudes in the 
near future are slim. 

The second problem may be 
more the company's own fault. If a 
large number of its nonunion em- 
ployes prefer salary increases 
through longevity rather than 
through their own performance, this 
implies the salary program has al- 
ready attracted that type of em- 
ploye, repelled conscientious work- 
ers, and killed the initiative of the 
rest. The fact is that many compa- 
nies have made it impossible for 
their workers to participate legiti- 
mately in the free enterprise system 

However, if such a company 
were to start now to reduce or elim- 
inate future longevity increases, 
while at the same time increasing 
rewards for good performance, em- 
ploye attitudes would change. The 
company could develop a team of 
workers who would favor a salary 
program which emphasizes perform 
ance. 

The third problem, that of the 
existing practical limits on the av- 
erage salary per employe which 
any department can pay within its 
budget, appears to have a ready 
solution. A more realistic method 
of budgeting salary expense is 
needed. Instead of basing the salary 
budget on the number of people 
employed, base the budget on the 
volume and quality of the depart 
ment's output. If two good workers 
can do the job of three had workers 
and do it better, then the two good 
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workers should be rewarded accord- 
ingly. If this is done, there need be 
no arbitrary limit on the potential 
salary of any worker. 

What to expect 

These three approaches would 
tend to harness the peculiarities of 
modern society instead of fighting 
against them. You could expect at 
least these benefits: 

All workers— not just executives- 
could experience a sense of achieve- 
ment in performing their jobs well. 
There would be real possibilities for 
self-fulfillment in lower jobs. 

Good workers who can't qualify 
for promotion would nevertheless 
have the respect of other employes. 

Ambitious workers could concen- 
trate on doing their jobs well, in 
stead of merely trying to look good 
for promotion. There would be 
more honest work done, and less 
jealousy and in-fighting. 

Good workers would stay with 
the company, while chronic loafers 
would lose patience and leave. The 
problem of high-paid older employes 
who are not conscientious workers 
would gradually disappear. 

Employe attitudes would change. 
Pride in one's work would come 
back into fashion, as would the idea 
of earning higher pay through bet- 
ter work. 

Employe receptiveness to labor 
unions, and to the lock-step work- 
ing practices which labor unions 
often insist on, would be reduced. 

There would be no increase in 
salary expense relative to work per- 
formed. Measured on this basis, sal- 
ary expense would go down. Since 
productivity per worker would in- 
crease, prices could be cut. The 
standard of living would increase. 

By reviving respect for honest 
work and by rewarding it in a tan- 
gible manner, these approaches 
could give to millions of workers a 
new sense of pur[M>se. The working 
day would once again hold an ele 
ment of adventure, and moral val- 
ues would have greater meaning. 
American society and the free en- 
terprise system would both lie 
strengthened at a time when they 
urgently need to be strengthened. 

— AOOJKON S. BKCKLEY 

REPRINTS of "Put Pride to Work 
for You" may be obtained for 
15 cents a copy or $9.00 per 100 
postpaid from Nation's Business. 
1615 H St.. N. W.. Washington 6. 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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making payments for a year or 
longer. Under the government's un- 
employment insurance program for 
railroad workers, those unemployed 
may receive up to 60 per cent of 
their pay. up to $51 a week, for a 
full year if they've been employed 
on the railroads for 15 years. Ten- 
year men can draw for nine months, 
others for six months. 

They are entitled to the same 
amount of benefit if they are en- 
gaged in a strike that is legal under 
the Railway Labor Act, as well as 
when they are ill. Some 18,800 
strikers received benefits averaging 
$203 from the fund last year. This 
puts the railroads in a position of 
financing strikes against themselves. 

The current rail tax rate, effective 
through next year, is four per cent 
on the first $400 of monthly wages. 

Under the new Trade Expansion 
Act, workers thrown out of jobs as 
a result of foreign competition at- 
tributable to tariff changes will be 
compensated for a full year if they 
are under 60, and for an extra three 
months if they are older. If they 
retrain for another job, they may 
be compensated for up to a year 
and a half. Based on a formula of 
65 per cent of the worker's average 
weekly wage— not to exceed 65 per 
cent of the national average wage 
for factory workers— the payments 
will not exceed $61 on the basis of 
current wage levels, and are ex- 
pected to average about $48. 

Compensation under this pro- 
gram will be much more liberal in 
both duration and amount than that 
provided by the states for other un- 
employed workers. 

Only nine states pay benefits for 
longer than 26 weeks, with Oklaho- 
ma paying the longest, 39 weeks. 

Only two states pay as much as 
$61 a week: Alaska, up to $70; 
Connecticut, up to $67. 

Benefits under the trade act will 
be paid entirely out of the general 
federal funds instead of supplemen- 
ting state payments, as the Admin 
istration had requested. 

Potential tor the future 

Nevertheless, by providing larger 
benefits for a longer period and 
creating a disparity with other un- 
employed workers whose unemploy- 
ment is just as real and may have 
been indirectly caused by the tariff 
policy, the trade act adjustment 
program is bound to build pressure 
for expanding state programs. 

Under this year's Manpower 



Development and Training Act, 
workers participating in approved 
retraining programs will be entitled 
to benefits equal to what they would 
get under unemployment compen- 
sation for as long as 52 weeks. 

The government plans to spend 
$430 million for a three-year pro- 
gram. It will bear the full cost the 
first two years, with states sharing 
the cost on a matching basis the 
final year. About 70,000 workers 
are expected to be trained the first 
year, and receive benefits for 20 or 
26 weeks on the average. 

This is admittedly a pilot pro- 
gram which the Labor Department 
feels has great potential. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz believes that, with the new 
retraining program— the first in 
which workers are schooled for 
particular jobs- the government is 
on the threshold of one of the 
biggest and most important labor 
programs in our history. Under 
supplemental unemployment bene- 
fit plans, prevalent in the automo- 
bile and steel industries, workers 
laid off may draw benefits for up 
to 52 weeks. The usual plan pro- 
vides for supplementation from an 
employer-financed fund of up to $40 
to provide a benefit which, when 
added to unemployment compensa- 
tion, will give the worker 60 or 65 
per cent of his normal pay. Extra 
benefits are paid for dependents. 

Another form of pay for idleness 
which is spreading in private in- 
dustry is the weekly pay guarantee, 
usually financed from funds used 
for supplemental unemployment or 
separation pay. 

Under the major steel industry 
contracts, workers are assured pay 
for 32 hours in any week in which 
they work. In the automobile in- 
dustry, when they work less than 
40 hours, workers are paid 65 per 
cent of their regular hourly wage 
for every hour less than 40. 

Despite the second best year in 
automobile history. Ford Motor 
Company, during the first eight 
months of the short-week benefits 
plan, had paid out $1,178,000. 

Representatives of business warn 
of the consequences of making un- 
employment too attractive. 

"There is a grave danger," says 
E. S. Willis of (ieneral Electric 
Company, "that disproportionate 
increases in unemployment benefits 
will lead towards making unem- 
ployment so lucrative that it will 
become an end in itself, thus at- 
tracting increasing numbers of peo- 
ple who must then be supported by 
a diminishing productive force." 

END 
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BRUSH OFF A TELEGRAM? IMPOSSIBLE. NO ONE EVER 
IGNORED A TELEGRAM . FOR NABBING A MAN 1 S ATTENTION 
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Now four new Dodge medium-tonnage diesel truck models are here to give you 
outstanding savings in city and suburban service. □ Powered by the Dodge- 
Perkins 6-354D engine, proved in thousands of trucks and millions of miles the 
world over to be an exceptionally long-lived saver and performer. □ Two of 
the new Dodges (PD500 and PD600) are conventional cab models. The other 
two (PC50Q and PC600) are of low cab forward design. □ The low cab forward 
design gives you a BBC of just 89 3 /4 ; with swing-out fenders, and a 90° hood 
opening, giving wide-open engine accessibility, and putting all front end serv- 
ice and lubrication points within easy reach. □ Both 500 models have a GVW 
rating of 19,500 lbs., a GCW rating of 34,000 lbs. Both 600 models have a 
GVW of 22,000 lbs., a GCW of 36,000 lbs. □ With any one of these four new 
Dodges, truck or tractor, in city or suburban service, here's what you can 
expect: Longer engine life because of the diesel's inherent extra ruggedness. 
Lower engine maintenance costs. Exceptionally good fuel economy on low-cost 
fuel. And at least twice the fuel economy at engine idling speeds. □ See, 
price and drive these great new Dodge medium-tonnage diesel models at 
your nearby Dodge Truck dealer. They'll completely change your ideas of 
economy and long life in tough stop-and-go, medium-tonnage truck operations. 

SEE YOUR NEARBY DEALER FOR THE 
COMPLETE STORY ON THESE • 

i DODGE * 
• 9 BUILDS 
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continued from page 37 

Rules Committee would resurrect 
the 21 -day rule, under which the 
chairman of a committee that has 
approved a bill can bring it before 
the House if the Rules Committee 
has disapproved it or failed to act 
within 21 days. This rule was 
adopted by the House in 1949, but 
eliminated in 1951. 

Another proposal that would help 
take a bill away from any House 
committee would reduce to 150 the 
number of members required to pe- 
tition for discharge of a bill. The 
number required has stood at 218, 
a majority of the House, since 1935. 

In the Senate, the right of un- 
limited debate, which can be re- 
voked now only by a two-thirds 
vote, has been a traditional strong- 
hold of conservatives. Senator Clark 
proposes measures to weaken this 
right: one limiting the time a Sen- 
ator may hold the floor to three 
hours, provided objection is raised, 
and another authorizing the Senate 
to vote that all debate be germane. 

Proposals for congressional 
change, of course, are not all spon- 
sored by Administration supporters. 

The prolonged feud in the past 



session between the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees 
lends added weight to a proposal 
which would bolster the strength of 
Congress in its fiscal dealings with 
the executive branch. 

The Senate has passed six times 
a bill by Senator McClellan which 
would establish a joint Senate- 
House committee on the budget. 
Opposition by members of the 
House Appropriations Committee, 
who jealously guard the House's 
prerogatives in initiating money 
bills, has prevented consideration 
by the House. 

Such a committee is "absolutely 
imperative with the big government 
we have now," Senator McClellan 
says. 

"The Congress has for many 
years labored under a tremendous 
disadvantage in connection with 
processing budget requests and 
making appropriations," he adds. 

"Budget requests are usually ac- 
companied by elaborate justifica- 
tions, based upon extensive agency 
programs and backed up by a mass 
of statistical data and testimony of 
technical experts who have devoted 
many years in the specialized fields 
in which they operate. Their main 
objective is to continue and fre- 
quently to expand existing pro- 
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grams, which they undoubtedly feel 
are in the public interest; also, to 
secure appropriations for new agen- 
cies, programs and functions. 

"Testimony from the public, ex- 
cept from witnesses appearing in 
behalf of public works projects, is 
rarely received. In a vast majority 
of instances, the only manner in 
which the public interest can be 
considered and protected, with re- 
spect to the purpose for which the 
funds are sought, their need and 
adequacy, is through careful scru- 
tiny of requests and justifications 
by members of the Appropriations 
Committees. It is impossible for 
their relatively small staffs to ex- 
amine and evaluate the annual 
budget with its thousands of items, 
running to approximately 1.200 
pages of telephone book size each 
year, within the very limited time 
available." 

One of the important features of 
the proposed joint committee would 
be the establishment of a perma- 
nent, full time, nonpolitical staff of 
experts which would help balance 
the huge corps of experts in the 
Bureau of the Budget and the ex- 
ecutive departments. 

At present Congress handles its 
appropriations in piecemeal fash- 
ion, with little knowledge of how 
the total will add up or what will 
be the long range financial impact 
of federal programs. 

The proposed joint committee 
would investigate all aspects of the 
federal budget. The information 
which it developed would be helpful 
to the Appropriations Committees 
and other committees in eliminat- 
ing wasteful practices, recommend 
ing cutbacks in programs where 
possible, and developing a carefully 
considered fiscal program aimed at 
holding expenditures to a minimum 
in relation to anticipated revenues. 

Senator McClellan terms it "a 
positive approach to the elimina- 
tion of extravagance, waste and 
needless or excessive appropria 
tions." 

The need for some reorganization 
of congressional procedures is gen- 
erally recognized. A number of au- 
thorities on Congress believe that 
the growing interest in the problem 
may well be the start of a bipar- 
tisan movement such as the one 
which resulted in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, the last 
major change in Congress' oper- 
ations. 

A bipartisan group of senators, 
including Senator Clark, has pro- 
posed establishment of a joint 
Senate-House committee to study 
reorganization next year. END 
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"These guys who fly Western... all they talk about is Fan /Jets!" 



Naturally, Joe. It's a whale of an airplane— and only 
Western flies it along the Pacific Coast. 

The revolutionary fan engine of the 720B enables it to 
cruise at just a whisker this side of sound... take off on 
only 2/3 the runway required by ordinary jets. What's 
more, this quiet giant has power— lots of reserve power 
that we use to get our passengers in on time. 

Western's Fan /Jets deliver the fastest nonstops between 



California and the Pacific Northwest ... Mexico City, too. 
They're your fastest flights between San Francisco and 
Denver... the finest, fastest service ever from San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles to Minneapolis /St. Paul... and they 
wing you to Phoenix in no time at all. 

No wonder Western's Fan /Jets are the talk of the sky! 

WESTERN AIRLINES 



WHAT CONSUMERS 
WILL BUY IN 1970 

Steady rise in spending volume is expected 



Buying by Americans continues to rise substan- 
tially in all categories, analysis of consumer trends 
shows. Spending in 1970 will average about S9.000 
per family, according to a Nation's Business pro 
jection. 

But changes in spending patterns show that not all 
segments of the economy will benefit equally. 

Expenditures for household operation, medical and 
dental care, recreation, interest on personal debt, and 
personal eare have increased their share of the family 
dollar while decreases have been registered in food, 
clothing <md shoes, furnishings, and alcoholic bever- 
ages | see chart ) . 

The largest spending item— food— will account for 
$1,800 per family in 1970, compared with $1,550 to- 
day. 

Housing expenditures, averaging about $800 for 
each family today, have remained fairly constant at 
11 per cent of family income. The big change here 
is that the quality of housing is steadily improving, 
with 62 per cent of all families owning their own 
homes; one fourth of housing is less than 10 years 
old. Average housing expenditures are estimated at 
$1,000 per family by 1970. 

Spending for household operation, including util- 
ities, telephone, household supplies and domestic 
service, has risen from $394 per family 10 years ago 
to $625 today, and is expected to reach $800 by 1970. 

Analyses of clothing and shoe expenditures, ex- 
pected to reach $775 per family in 1970, show that 
families purchased $1.77 worth of shoes for every $10 
worth of clothing 10 years ago, compared with SI. 85 
today. 

Automobile expenses, including equipment and 
repair, have risen from $358 per family 10 years ago 
to $525 today, reflecting the 65 million cars on the 



road, one for every three persons in the country. 
Three families in four have cars, and one in seven 
has more than one. 

Among the fastest rising items is medical and 
dental care which may reach $650 per family by the 
end of the decade, as the public continues to obtain 
more and better care. 

Also increasing rapidly are recreation expenses, 
with admission to theaters and other spectator amuse- 
ments decreasing as a proportion of the total in favor 
of radio, television and records, and most markedly 
in favor of toys, sports supplies, wheel goods and 
boats. 

The average family, which spent $341 10 years 
ago for furniture, furnishings and household appli- 
ances, is expected to spend $475 by 1970. Gasoline 
and oil expenditures will have risen from $159 to $350 
over the same period. 

l'urchases of alcoholic beverages, for which the 
average family outlay may reach $250 in eight years, 
nevertheless have declined from $1.53 to $1.45 for 
every $10 in food purchases over the past 10 years. 
Over the same period, expenditures for toliacco prod- 
ucts have increased from 92 cents to $1.07 for each 
$10 spent on food. 

Interest on personal debt— only $59 per family 10 
years ago— may reach $225 by 1970. 

Another fast-rising item is personal care, including 
toilet articles and barber and beauty parlor services, 
rising from $66 per family 10 years ago to $125 
today. END 

REPRINTS of "What Consumers Will Buy in 1970" 
may be obtained (or 15 cents a copy or $9X30 per 100 
postpaid from Nation's Business, 1615 H St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Please enclose remittance. 



FAMILY BUYING PATTERN IS CHANGING 

Here's how average consumer spending dollar is divided 
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MIRACLE MARKING PENCIL. ONLV 27c REFILLS IN 6 
COLORS. I5e. AT VARIETY, ORUG. STATIONERY COUNTERS. 
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Amazing land bargain at 
booming ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 
—as little as $10 monthly 



With 274.000 people now and streaking toward 
a million, fast-growing Albuquerque. New Mex- 
ico, now offers you the opportunily of a lifetime 
to own choice big-city homesitc land at far 
below current market prices. Learn how you 
can actually be a big landowner here for only 
$10 monthly and get in on the fortune-building 
potential of big-city land in this booming sun- 
shine rcsnrl-mctrtipohs, ( imctl for the best cli- 
mate in the U.S.A. 

For the first time in history, this beautiful 
old Spanish Land Grant is now being subdivided 
inlo big Western-size half-acre and full-acre 
homesites, and offered to land investors at huge 
discounts front all other current land prices in 
the entire A ; huquerque area. Guaranteed ideal 
land for building, with roads, power, phones, 
water system already available to those desiring 
to build homes now or later. 

RIO RANCHO ESTATES is located directly 
on the banks of the romantic Rio Grande 

River, onlj fivt- fnjnnti". from mt-tr«ij>»lita n 

Alhuiiurrqnr. and right next to a SI2.000-an- 
acre golf course development. Schools, churches, 
theatres, big-city shopping all just a few min- 
utes downtown from property. 

FOR INVESTMENT -BET1REMENT 

Nowhere else in the entire Southwest can you 
buy choice land in such a prime location — so 
close to a major city— for as little as f 10 monthly. 
Complete price only S795 per half-acre. SI. 495 
per full-acre ranch estate. Remember — this is 
big-city land, with adjacent property already 
priced at $4,300 to $12,000 per 
acre. Act now? Land prices arc 
starting to skyrocket in this 
"Sunshine Paradise" of the 
great Southwest Rush coupon 
for FREE fact book, land 
maps, photos. No cost or 
obligation. 
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RIO RANCHO ESTATES. Dtp!. 215-A 
1439 C*mral Av.nu.. N W 
Albuquerqu*. N«w Mexico 

Please rush FREE fact book, land maps, 
photos, and details on the big-city land op- 
portunity you offer at far-below-markct 
prices, at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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TEST YOUR DECISION- MAKING ABILITY 

Answers and commentary on questions on pages 38, 39 
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t A or B. but not C. 

In this case keeping your friend 
and pursuing profits are conflicting 
goals. Decide to do one or the other, 
but not both. If you try to com- 
promise you will both hurt the friend 
and lose the profits. 

A group of University of Akron 
students participated in an experi- 
ment where, in order to maximize 
profits in a risk-taking game in 
which they had invested their own 
money, they had to penalize a close 
friend. Most either decided to play 
for the profits, or to withdraw from 
the game in order to keep from jeop- 
ardizing their friendship. Some, 
however, never made the decision. 
They vacillated from one to the 
other, trying first to make a profit 
and then to mollify the friend, suc- 
ceeding in neither. 

Investigation of those who vac- 
illated revealed that they fell into 
two classes. Some— the fuzzy headed 
failed to realize that their goals 
were in conflict. Others saw the con- 
flict well enough, but were unable 
to make up their minds. They were 
in the |x>sition of the jackass who 
starved to death while standing mid- 
way between two equally succulent 
piles of hay. 

A good decision-maker is neither 
fuzzy headed nor is he a jackass. 
He is aware of his goals and he rates 
them according to their importance. 
He avoids situations which tend to 
create conflicting goals and therefore 
is not blocked from wise decision- 
making at the very start. 

2. B, but not A or C. 

This question refers to your level 
of ambition. If you would take the 
same kind of job even at a 15 per 
cent raise, you are probably aiming 
too low. On the other hand, if you 
wait for the job of your dreams, you 
are probably aiming too high. After 
all, if you really are worth a great 
deal more, your work in the growing 
company will prove it. A good de- 
cision-maker keeps his ambitions in 
line with his experience. Timidity 
leads to lost opportunities, and over- 
confidence to rashness. Surprisingly, 
research has indicated that some 
businessmen have a greater tendency 
toward rashness than toward con- 
servatism in risk-taking ventures. 

Sec "Cut the Risks in Decision- 
making." Nation's Business, Jan- 
uary 1961.) That is because they 
tend to concentrate on rewards while 
ignoring risks and costs. Good de- 
cision-makers consider all three. 



3. D is best; C may be all right, hut 
A and B are not good ideas. 

This question illustrates some of 
the pitfalls in searching for the best 
action. 

This search is a creative act in 
which you scan your memory and 
your environment for clues about 
what to do. This creativity leads to 
the first major pitfall, for just as 
mothers love their children, decision- 
makers love their brain children. 
There is, therefore, a tendency to 
stop creating once one possible 
course of action has been invented, 
even though that course has proved 
to be inadequate. Some people cycle 
through the same creative process 
over and over again, repeatedly 
coming up with the same unaccept- 
able solution. If you chose to use the 
catchy name you thought up years 
ago you may be guilty of loving 
your own brain children loo much. 

The second major pitfall stems 
from the fact that anyone's percep- 
tion is limited. You can only see 
what you are looking at, and you 
can only hear what you are listen- 
ing to. If you are not looking and 
listening in the right place at the 
right time you might miss relevant 
facts. This is a frequent source of 
error in decision-making. Therefore, 
the wise decision-maker expands his 
perceptive range by soliciting advice 
from colleagues and subordinates 
and by listening to it carefully. 
That's why it may be a good choice 
to hold a contest among employes 
for suggested brand names. 

However, brand names can be ex- 
tremely important to the success of 
the product. Therefore, it would In- 
best to use the scientific tools avail 
able to your research and develop 
ment department to be certain that 
no relevant fact is missed. 

The third major pitfall is to pay 
attention to irrelevant facts which 
act as red herrings or distractions. 
If you chose to name the product 
after the founder and president of 
the company, perhaps you were pay- 
ing attention to office politics, which 
is irrelevant to the choice of brand 
names. 

4. Any one of these might be the 
right answer, depending on hoir you 
arrived at it. 

However, each illustrates a com 
moil fault in the process of evaluat- 
ing decisions. Some people react to 
a painful mistake by lowering their 
goals too far. If you would sell out 
and get out of the market for good. 
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or if you would stick to blue chips 
from now on, perhaps your decision 
making anility is impaired by this 
fault. 

On the other hand, some people 
refuse to learn from mistakes. Matt- 
ing their failures on the breaks or on 
somebody else. If your tendency 
would be to sell out, accept your 
loss, and reinvest in another good 
bet. then there is serious question as 
to whether you can recognize a 
good bet when you see one. 

The same is true if you would 
have faith in a decision which so far 
has proved to be poor. Finally, some 
people avoid facing the conse- 
quences of their divisions, postpon- 
ing analysis and evaluation until all 
the facts are in. The facts won't 
come in. You have to go and get 
them. If you elected to hold tight 
and see what happens, perhaps you 
are evading consequences. 

The appropriate behavior would 
he to analyze the process that you 
went through in making the invest- 
ment decision in the first place. Did 
you miss a relevant fact? Were you 
led astray by irrelevant matters? 
Did vou fall in love with your own 
brain child? Or did you. perhaps, 
concentrate on the reward potential 
without taking into account the costs 
and risks? This kind of self-analysis 
is essential in learning from experi- 
ence. 

5. D is the best answer. 

Good decision-makers learn from 
successes as well as from failures. 
All too often, though, one is tempted 
to say, even to himself, "I thought 
that might happen." This sort of 
calling the shot after you've made it 
will keep you from learning. 

Only after you have analyzed the 
reason for the appreciation in prop 
erty value are you in a position to 
make rational decisions as to wheth 
er real estate is the business for you, 
or whether other opportunities are 
available. 

Of course, simply to put it down 
to good luck without thinking out 
how you managed to make that kind 
of capital gain is just plain silly. 

Wise decision-making is done by 
those who test their own ability so 
that they can learn both from their 
failures and from their successes. 

-NORMAN F. WASHBURNK 

Department of Sociology 
University of Akron 

REPRINTS of "Teat Your Decision- 
making Ability" may be obtained 
for 15 cents a copy or $9 per 100 
postpaid from Nation's Businkss. 
1615 H St., N. W.. Washington 6. 
D. C. Please enclose remittance. 




Ready for 

new Postal Rates? 

On January 7, first class postage rates go up 25% - 
from 44 to 54. Airmail increases from 7« to 8<\ An 
accurate mailing scale is more of a must in your office than 
ever before! Because overweighed mail will waste 
more postage needlessly. And underweighed mail results 
in "Postage Dues"— with delay, annoyance to the 
recipient, and loss of good will for you! 

Pitncy-Bowes scales arc precision 
built to U.S. Bureau of Standards 
specifications; and used by the U.S. 
Post Office. The automatic pendulum 
mechanism registers quickly, exactly - 
and stays accurate, can't get rusty, stiff, 
clogged with oil or dirt. The big hairline 
indicator never leaves you in doubt 
as to the exact postage required. The eye- high 
chart, with its wide markings and big figures, 
is easy to read, saves weighing time. 

The eight PB models include two 
for parcel post, one for foreign 
mail. Ask any Pitncy-Bowes 
office for a demonstration. Or 
send coupon for free booklet. 

FREE: Handy desk or wall clum ol 
latest postal rales, with pan el post 
map and zone finder. 





3? itney - B owe s 
Mailing Scales 

Made by I lie originator of the postage 
meter ...14V offieei in L'.S. and Canada 
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IW7 W;ilnui Sircci. Stamford. Conn. | 
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CHEVROLET PUTS MORE MONEY-SAVERS 



This is the Jet-smooth '63 Chevrolet. We've built it 
to be more economical to operate, easier to maintain 
and keep its newness longer than any Chevrolet before. 
It has O 3 roomy new Body by Fisher, featuring 
© a unique flush-and-dry rocker panel ventilating 
system that brings air and water from the cowl intake 
down through the rocker panels to help clear away 
causes of corrosion. Q Steel front-fender underskirts 
help resist rust, too. There's a 0 new short-stroke 
6 that's 23% tighter for increased efficiency, with 



seven main bearings for smoother operation. There's 
news 0 in transmissions, too. You can order the 
standard 3-speed Synchro-Mesh or a new lighter 
weight Powerglide* transmission. Something else 
new under the hood: a 0 new Delcotron generator 
that helps the battery last longer by delivering more 
current at lower engine speeds. A Q more fully 
aluminized exhaust system and 0 new self-adjusting 
brakes mean lower upkeep, too. Many good things 
haven't changed, of course, such as Chevrolet's 



GO JET-SMOOTH 



The middleman in Ihe Chevrolet line for 'S3— the Bel Air 4-Door Sedan 



TOGETHER IN AMERICA'S NO. 1 FLEET CAR 



0 spacious deep-well trunk and comfortable Jet- 
smooth ride with © Full Coil suspension. 

Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to help you 
choose the particular '63 Chevrolet that fits your fleet 
best— elegant I m pa la, popular Bel Air or lowest priced 
Biscayne. And he'll be glad to show you the best par! 
of all— official figures that prove Chevrolet traditionally 
returns a larger percentage of its original price at trade- 
in time than any other full-size car in its field 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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'63 CHEVROLET i 
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GO '63 CHEVY U 

For high earning power with low price and upkeep 

For an even lower investment, try the thrifty Chevy II, 
ft has all of the new reduced maintenance features of 
the '63 Chevrolet, plus a few of its own— like bolt-on 
front-end components, one-piece Mono-Plate rear 
springs, economical 4- and 6-cylinder engines. 



MAKE YOUR 
NO MEN 

PRODUCTIVE 



Interviews with company presidents produce 
concrete ideas for making criticism useful 



Efforts to get fresh thinking are wasted in many 
companies because the ideas that do develop seldom 
get beyond the suggestion stage. The fault lies with 
an epidemic of "no men" who resist ideas, slow down 
decisions, and impair the effectiveness of the men 
they work for. 

The old belief that most subordinates agree blind- 
ly with their bosses has to be updated, for in many 
businesses the yes man has been replaced by the 
no man. 

Talks with 10 company presidents yield some sug- 
gestions on how to attack the problem— how to break 
through the negative barrier into a new zone of pro- 
fitability. 

New business attitudes letting subordinates speak 
up, giving full weight to their objections— have huilt 
confidence to the point where few men are afraid to 
disagree politely with their superiors. This is an ex- 
cellent thing, not to be changed or tami>ered with. 
But one by-product is a tendency to pick out the 
drawbacks in every plan to the exclusion of the fa- 
vorable side. 

The reason is clear: If a man is valued for his 
forthrightness in speaking up, then he feels com- 
pelled to voice opinions on every subject that comes 
before him. Unless his own proposal is being con- 
sidered, there is no merit in just saying, "Yes, I 
agree." He must point out what's wrong. 

Think of some recent meetings you have attended 
to consider new plans. Ixioking back on them, don't 
you have the impression that the one person who had 
advanced an idea often seemed to be surrounded by 
alert faces, all eager to show themselves keenly ana 
lytical by pointing out objections? Or think of a 
memo recently circulated in your company suggesting 
a new approach on any subject. 

Weren't most of the comments about it of the, 
"Yes. interesting idea— but . . ." variety? 

The dangerous effect of this is obvious. While busi 



nessmen try hard to build up initiative and creativity 
in their organizations, good ideas have to run a gaunt- 
let of objections, some of them real and valuable, but 
many of them artificial, raised to show off personal 
ability, rather than to safeguard against error. 

As one high executive said dejectedly: "It's one 
thing to talk about creativeness. But how do you get 
ideas fairly judged and used after they are generated?" 

Of the company presidents consulted, most agree 
that this problem is an important bar to progress. 
About half of them feel that they have no answer. 
One admitted: "It is a terrific headache, but I have no 
solution. I'd like to hear what answers you get from 
other businessmen." 

Another president says: "Yes, we've got several 
good men who seem to slow down every project. I've 
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always thought time should be one such individual in 
a company, to spot mistakes before they're made. 
But we have a surplus of them. These fellows are too 
capable to be left out of our planning sessions, but 
they're costing us a lot of WRsted hours." 

Emphasis on the leader 

Four company heads, however, offer approaches to 
a solution. They volunteer suggestions that have 
clicked in their own firms— and it is noteworthy that 
all four companies have remarkable growth records. 

One president emphasizes his belief in strong 
personal leadership at the top of the company and at 
every level of management. 

"It all has to start with one good man-not only at 
the very top. but in each new plant or division or 
store or whatever the company has." he says. "If he 
loves what he does, has a sense of mission, he'll 
gather other good men around him. the kind who don't 
say no unless it's absolutely necessary. A manager 
without those qualities will never have good men 
around him for long, no matter how much money he 
offers them." 

Does that add up to a belief that the old rugged in- 
dividualists who built the great companies earlier in 
this century still exist in modern form? "Without 
Baying that they have to be 'rugged,' I certainly be- 
lieve that everything is done by individuals. All the 
trappings around a manager— committees, boards, 
advisers— can help and refine. But only one man can 
get an idea, create a vision from it, run it and build 
something. That kind of leader will never be troubled 
by no men. He gathers the kind of people who like to 
jump from [K>ak to peak, who never want to stop 
climbing. When we can't get that sort of person to 
head up a new project, we just don't go into it at all— 
no matter how good it looks." 

However, he concedes he has faced no man prob- 
lems at times. "One of our early projects was run hy 
a man who had a negative approach to things. He 
gave all the men under him the impression that the 
answer was no before they even asked a question." 
he recalls. 

"I'd go out to the plant and see them working un- 
der terrible conditions, badly equipped. 'Why are you 
fellows assembling that equipment out in the open" I 
asked one supervisor. 'Why don't we extend (he plant 
so this work can be done inside?' 

"He told me: 'Dr. always says we shouldn't 

ask top management to spend any more out here. So I 
didn't even want to ask him.' 

"Then 1 asked Dr. myself why he hadn't 

come to me. He answered the same way: 'I thought 
the company had too many other projects to put 
money into.' It was hard not to blow up. 

" That's for me to decide.' I told him. It's your job 
to ask for what your people need. I may have to tell 
you no, but at least let me have that opportunity.' " 

A man of this type, the president observes, may be 
g<x>d in another job, even though poor in one that 
calls for aggressive management. He cites a company 
in which he has an interest and that was going through 
its money wastefully. "We put in a new boss— a real 
Scnx)ge. He cut the office staff from 15 people to five. 
It can't go on that way; but for now, the work is 




getting done and we've stopped the red ink. In that 
spot, a Scrooge was essential. 

"Far from being against all no men. I'd say that 1 
might even like to have more of a certain kind of no 
man: I'd welcome more criticism of management's 
oversights, negative talk aimed at the things we're 
not doing. This is what I consider the real nub of the 
whole no man subject— the question of what the no's 
are about. I bate little reasons why things can't be 
done. But I'd like to hear more people saying. 'No, 
we shouldn't follow Plan A, because it's not enough. 
It would stand in the way of Plans B, C and D.' " 

Finally, he says: "I want my people to say 
no to everything that represents stagnation and same 
ness. A company that tries to get along with the same 
product it made a few years ago is inviting disaster. 
Ability to change and change and change is the most 
important phase of business today." 

Another strong adv«>cate of individual leadership is 
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Free booklet tells you how 

"What You Should Know 
About Air Power for Lifting 
and Loading," a handy, 
pocket-size book is packed 
with information on how 
Gardner-Denver air hoists 
can lighten the cost load of 
moving materials and com- 
ponents. Write for free copy. 
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Guide To 
l itixerM Band 
2-Way Radio 



What every businessman should know 
about America's new low cost method 
of 2-way radio . . . CITIZENS BAND 

Cadre Industries, prime manufacturer of preci- 
sion electronic research equipment, missile and 
computer assemblies, offers you this free non- 
technical booklet. It outlines what CB radio is; 
how it works; us manv applications and benefits. 
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Commerce! Products Division, Cndicott. V» Tor* 
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PRODUCTIVE NO MEN continued 

the president of a household appliance company. He 
asked that his name not be used because the firm, 
growing at a spectacular rate, is trying to avoid at 
tent ion from its larger competitors until it has captured 
a bigger share of the market. 

Operating on a tight, cost-pinching basis, this com- 
pany raised annual sales from $18 million to $31 mil 
lion in the past year, and it is projecting sales of $45 
million for next year. 

Its president says: "I tell each department head 
that he's got to be a strong, bossy quarterback. And 
I'm the same kind of leader for the whole operation. 
That doesn't mean we don't want to hear objections 
when we have a new idea. Hut it means we won't let 
anybody get away with the word 'can't.' We want 
people to speak up and say what's wrong with an 
idea only if they end up by saying what's to be done 
to make it work." 

Product planning approach 

A different approach comes from R. L. Stephenson, 
president of Hoffman International Corporation, a 
New York firm that is rapidly expanding its sales of 
dry-cleaning equipment and industrial machinery all 
over Europe and Latin America. Mr. Stephenson 
sees the avoidance of negativism in terms of product 
planning. "Every company is plagued by a certain 
number of men who have quit, but haven't retired." 
he says. "That has to be dealt with individually, on 
a case-by-case basis. 

"The greater problem is that even good men have a 
tendency to resist change. But that can be overcome 
by adjusting the direction and degree of change. 

"If a company tries to do things that are totally 
outside its experience, there will be resistance. Our 
aim is always to use a few basic products and to 
adapt them to a variety of applications. This leads to 
the impression that we're very diversified; hut actu- 
ally, everything we do is closely related. So our 
managers are not subjected to 'new-product shock.' " 

Mr. Stephenson cites two clear advantages for this 
jxilicy: 

First, when Hoffman International solves a technical 
problem or makes a developmental breakthrough, that 
one achievement cuts across the board. The single 
effort is multiplied into many effects. 

Second, when the company taps a new industry, ils 
men are being asked to do jobs they already have 
some knowledge of, so negative reactions are minimal. 
There is no need to re-educate completely the sales, 
engineering and production departments. 

"Of course, there will always he negativism about 
small matters in most companies, and nothing can 
cure it all," Mr. Stephenson admits. "But the make- 
or-break decisions are those of company expansion. 
They can be slanted in a positive direction hy trying 
to develop new uses for existing products and new 
products based on existing principles." 

Another president takes an introspective view of the 
no man problem: "I start by curing myself. When- 
ever a new idea is in front of me, I force myself away 
from thinking, 'What's hard i continued on /xiRe 92) 
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177,900 new horses 



—that's Power for Progress! Burlington's 82 new 
diesel freight locomotives of various types, totaling 
over 175,000 horsepower, symbolize 
impor tant^ progress krfreight transportation. 
These new diesels are faster and more 
powerful, more efficient and more dependable 
— better adapted to the increasing needs of 
shippers and receivers of freight. 

This $17,000,000 diesel program is an important 
part of the Burlington's continuing program 
of service improvement... Everywhere West! 
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BURLINGTON LINES 

Chicago, Burlington & Qutncy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 




LOWEST FIRST COST ... THE CHALLENGER— the building to compare if you must 
make o minimum investment in a warehouse, shop, garage or utility building. 
Other standard pre-engineered buildings can't match it for value I The Challenger 
has more factory-formed parts, less field flashing. Big galvanized steel cover pan- 
els are stronger, and factory-finished on both sides. 




Need a budget building? Premium quality? 
Something in-between? 

NOW BUTLER SCALES PRE-ENGINEERED 



PLUS! PRESTIGE BUILDINGS . . the most enduring buys of all! This is Butler's 
finest line — your best buy when first cost is subordinate to o look of leadership, 
finest quality. Buildings with flair. Buildings with maintenance-free features that 
defy calendars. True distinction is yours, with Butler Monopanl* and Modular 
Wall systems: factory-insulated, factory-finished, inside and out. 





BUILDINGS TO YOUR EXACT NEEDS! 



Now as never before, you can select a pre-engineered 
building in the exact quality range you require— 
without compromise— without price penalty. Now— 
Butler-alone among the manufacturers of pre- 
engineered structures, offers buildings tailored to 
any budget-any protection requirement. 

There's simply no room for a take-it-or-leave-it 
situation in Butler's wide new selection. You specify 
extra quality only where it is needed. You invest 

» 



BUTLER 



Monufotturtrrs of Metol Buildings . Plovtic Pon»Ii 



more only where performance requirements dem.tnd 
more. Compare the various performance ranges and 
you'll line! that Butler oilers unmatched features and 
values. Here, then, is the positive way to match your 
building investment to your needs! 

For more information, call your Butler Builder. 
He's in the Yellow Pages under "Buildings", or "Steel 
Buildings". Ask too. about Butler's finance formula 
for progress. Or, write direct. 



Safes Offices and Deafen Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26. MISSOURI 
Equipment iot Forming. Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising • Contract Monuf 



how to meet 
your sales 
objectives 
in new 
construction 



Dodge marketing services can make 
a major contribution to the growth 
and earnings of your firm. They 
help you out-manage your compet- 
itors, trim sales costs, concentrate 
on just the business you want. For 
instance: every day. Dodge Reports 
will give your representatives ad- 
vance information on new projects 
of the type that can use your prod- 
ucts — in just the areas you cover. 
Result: You cut selling or bidding 
costs by concentrating sales effort 
where it's most likely to pay off. 
And Dodge Construction Statistics 
summarize monthly the amount of 
new construction you could be sell- 
ing. They help you realistically 
measure and control — 
your sales effective- — — 
ness, assist you to .f**f ^ttCma^- 'J 
achieve maximum 
market penetra- — ^ 
tion. Send for your 

free copy of this ^^^"ff^^S ' 
brochure today. 



DODGE 
REPORTS and 
CONSTRUCTION 
STATISTICS- 




F. W. Dodge Corporation 

H3 W. 40th St. Hew York 19. N Y 

Please let me have your booklet: 
"How to Improve Sales Effec- 
tiveness In the New Construction 
Market" outlining how I can meet my sales 
objectives with Dodge marketing services. 
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PRODUCTIVE NO MEN continued 

about putting this into effect?'— because an awful lot 
of the no man reaction results from the fear that any 
new plan is going to mean extra work or trouble for 
you personally. Instead I think of what the benefits 
might be, of the increased sales, or lower costs, or the 
solution to ;i long-standing problem. 

"Then, having decided that I'd like to see this 
happen, I ask myself: 'Now what's the hitch? What 
arc the drawbacks and how can we get around them?' 

"When I pass the idea along to others, I take it in 
the same order. I ask for the positive reactions first. 
The contrary points always come second." 

For balanced decisions 

From these thoughts that have been successfully 
tested in business, we can distill five rules that will 
help every executive to get more forward motion from 
his team: 

1. Start with yourself— with the attitude that a new 
idea is good until it's proved bad, and never the other 
way around. 

2. Present ideas to others in a way that indicates 
something new is going to be done in any case. Ex- 
ample: Don't say, "What do you think about going 
in for direct-to-customer distribution in order to save 
the amount we now spend on discounts to dealers?" 
Put it more like this: "We have to find a way to in- 
crease our profit margins. Should we attack this by 
trying to trim costs here in the plant, or should we 
look into changes that lower the distribution cost of 
the product?" 

3. Always ask for pros and cons— and in that order. 
Never ask simply for comments, for those comments 
will usually throw cold water on the plan. If you say. 
"Tell me what you like and what you don't like about 
this," even those who tend to oppose new ideas will 
often surprise themselves by finding that the cons they 
think up have much less weight than the pros. 

4 When anybody in your group insists that an idea 
won't work, press him for constructive suggestions. 
Instill the feeling that you will never consider the 
conversation or correspondence closed until he has 
come up with something better. 

5. Keep the degree of change within reasonable limits. 
If you're getting "no" reactions to good ideas even 
from men who are normally progressive, it may be a 
sign that the projects are out of your league. 

Not all new ideas are good. Not even the majority 
i>f them deserve to survive. But in a day when crea- 
tive ideas are so badly needed, and cost so much to 
get, it's important not to throw the baby out with the 
bath water. Since the tendency to say "no" to any- 
thing new dominates, the manager who steers his team 
in the direction of "yes" is most apt to conic up with 
balanced decisions. -ch arlks a. ckkami 

REPRINTS of "Make Your No Men Product ire" may 
be obtained for 15 cents a copy or $9 per 100 post- 
paid from Nation's Business. 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6. D.C. Please enclose remittance. 
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UILD BETTER - FOR LESS 




It's true the price is low on an Armco Steel Building • But, it's a handsome building system • 
One of high quality • It's rugged, comfortable, needs little upkeep • It is low in price, because: 
■ Armco makes— not just standard buildings — but mass-produced steel parts from which 
an unlimited variety of distinctive buildings are made. Thus, you get all the quality control 
and cost savings of the production line, where even the color of your choice can be applied 
efficiently • Your architect gets the flexibility he needs to design a building that meets your 
individual requirements for size, function 
and appearance ■ Get facts now— without 
obligation on your part • Your nearby 
Armco Dealer is ready to provide a com- 
plete building service, including financing, 
site preparation and interior finishing • 
Use the coupon • Metal Products Division, 
Armco Steel Corporation, 6742 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio • 



Please give me facts about an Armco Building for the 
following use: 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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THE DEPENDABLES ARE HERE ! 





YOUR COMPANY'S STYLE 



INTRODUCING 
COMPACT 63 

DODGE DART 



At last! A compact that doesn't give you the sardine treatment. Dart's a 
new idea in compact cars. Compact outside, big inside. Dart's too roomy to 
be a compact, too darned thrifty to be anything else. 
Dart's here to change a lot of ideas. Its low initial cost and gas-saving 6 offer 
the savings you expect in a compact car. But it's got the room and man-sized 
comfort that's been missing in weak-sister compacts. Best of all, Dart's got the 
day-to-day dependability that made Dodge famous— and a great favorite among 
company cars. Dart looks good on the ledger, sits well with the men who drive it. 
If you have the last word on company cars, let's get together— on the Dodge Dart. 



A FRESH NEW COMPACT IN THE LARGE ECONOMY SIZE ! 



NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORT ON: Trade with Reds 



How much business America and its allies should do with the communist bloc 
could become a heated issue in the next Congress. 

Some influential U. S. lawmakers plan to press for relaxation of laws restricting 
sales to the Soviet Union and its satellites. 

Other congressional leaders will fight to block such moves. Still others will 
call for even tighter reins on our trade with the Reds. 

* * * 

Behind growing debate over our trade relations with communist nations is 
a biting paradox: 

While Americans fume over communist probes in several areas of the world- 
including Cuba— our allies are expanding commerce with the Reds. 

Unlike Washington, other Western capitals do not follow a tightly re- 
strictive line when it comes to trading with communist countries. 

Shipment— in vessels of allied countries— of cargoes consigned to 
Havana was spark that ignited current controversy over business dealings 
with communist-controlled countries. 

But disputed trade with Havana is only one facet of over-all picture. 

Consider these facts: 

Since 1954 the dollar volume of trade between Russia and four of our 
major allies— Great Britain, West Germany, France and Italy— has jumped 
from $311 million to $1.2 billion. That's a fourfold rise in eight years. 

Expectations are that this trade will grow, unless cold-war developments 
or U. S. pressure curtail it. 

* * * 

Great Britain is Soviet Union's biggest trading partner in free world. 

Between 1954 and 1961 trade between the two rose from $156 million to $432 
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million. Among major British exports to Russia are copper, carbon black, 
and industrial diamonds— all items which our government forbids U. S. 
companies to sell to Russia because of their possible military use. 
West Germany is Russia's second biggest Western customer-supplier. 

In 1961 trade between Bonn and Moscow totaled $401 million. 

* + * 

U. S. trade with Russia, never big, is small compared with that of our allies. 

Here's the picture: Total U. S. -Soviet trade in 1961 was $69 million. 
Estimates are that total this year will approximate $60 million. 

Since '54— a year generally chosen for comparisons because it marked a 
post-Korea softening in Western trade attitudes toward the communist world— 
U. S.-Soviet exchange has totaled $261 million. 

Items sold by U. S. exporters to Russia are nonstrategic. 

Examples: tallow, synthetic fibers, laundry equipment. Similarly, we 
buy things from Russia which have no military implications— such as furs, caviar. 

* * * 

Red China is another customer of America's allies. U. S. itself 
has embargoed trade with the Mao regime since 1950. 

Communist China's biggest free world customers are Australia, Hong Kong, 
Canada, Great Britain. 

Last year trade between Britain and China totaled $123 million, included 
wool, copper, synthetic rubber, turboprop aircraft and radar equipment which 
the British sold the Red Chinese, and silver, cotton fibers and tea which 
Britain purchased from them. 

This year British exports have included truck chassis, steel plate, aluminum, 
scientific equipment. 

Other free world nations doing business with Red China include West Germany, 
Burma and Malaya-Singapore. 

* * * 

To keep Red trade with our allies in focus, look at total world trade. 

Communist trade with outside nations is only a fraction of international 
business— communist bloc purchases amounting to less than four per cent of 
total world exports. 

Expressed in dollars, Russia's total annual trade with free world amounts to 
about $3 billion. Total world exports were $123 billion in '61. 
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Eastco Colored Aluminum preserves the elegance of Metalstand 



Melalstand Company. Philadelphia, famous for line office 
furniture, stresses beauty, function, clean design— and dura- 
bility. So they're positively meticulous about finish. The 
handsome group shown here is protected with Kastco's Mist 
Green, a mar-resistant polychrome aluminum enamel. 

Made w ith Alcoa® Pigments 1>> Eastco Division of Eastern 
Stales faint & Varnish Co.. Philadelphia. Pa., Kasteo alumi- 
num finishes come in a wide range of colors, protect an im- 
pressive list of successful products. 

It makes good commercial, as well as aesthetic, sense. Alu- 



ALCOA ALUMINUM 



PIGMENTS, PASTES & POWDERS 



Entertainment at Its Best . . . ALCOA PREMIERE 
Presented by Fred Astaire . . .Thuraday Evenings. ABC-TV 




minum polychrome finishes like Eastco's resist the erosion 
of time, the extremes of weather, ihe mars anil seratche- of 
careless handling. If your product needs more durability 
and belter appearance, try an aluminum finish made with 
Alcoa Pigments. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum paints, but Alcoa 
Pigments are used in all the belter brands. Get the facts from 
your paint manufacturer, or send the coupon. 

Aluminum Company ol America 
1744-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19. Pa. 

Please send more Information about aluminum polychrome finishes, anc 
your free booklets: 

□ Painting With Aluminum 

□ Aluminum Root Coatings Make Time Stand Still 
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Presenting the crisp, new, custom look of 

CHRYSLER '63 

What is the crisp, new, custom look of Chrysler '63? 

Unrehearsed comments from some of America's outstanding 
designers, fashion experts, and stylists descrihe it this way: 
"Town car elegance" . . . ''<lri.-p simplicity of line" . . . "The 
formal look with a sporting flair." 

We think you'll agree with these experts. For here is a styling 
look that stands apart from the crowd ... it is impressive no 
matter how you look at it, inside or out. 

And this year, as always, neither your investment (nor your 
pride) will he undercut by a jr. edition. We build only full- 
size cars with full-size power and full-size roominess. 

Another big and important reason you should take a big, 
be au ti ful step ahead to the 1963 Chrysler: new five-year or 
50,000-mile power-train warranty.* 

•Your authored Chrysler Dealer's Warranty •gair.sl delects in materiel end workmanship on 1963 
cars ties been expanded to include part* replacement or repair for 5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes rust, on the engine block, head, end internal parti: transmission case, and internal parts, 
excluding manual clutch: torque converter, drive shaft, universal loinla (excluding dust covers), rear 
Axle and differential, and rear wheel bearings, provided the vehicle has been serviced at reasonable 
intervals according' to the Chrysler Certified Car Care schedules. Factory-approved remanufactured 
parts may be u9ed tor replacement 

A QUALITY PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 






WE MUST CUT TAXES 

continued from page 40 

effect." The increased production 
of capital goods expands gross na- 
tional product, stimulates further 
consumption and increases profits. 
It reduces the deterrent effect of 
excess capacity, which has tended 
to discourage investment in pro- 
ductive facilities during the past 
five years or so. 

3. Reducing personal and corporate 
taxes raises profit margins for busi- 
nessmen and enlarges the supply of 
internal business funds available for 
investment. Tax reduction thus 
strengthens the incentive to invest 
in two ways: Businessmen have 
money available to undertake the 
risks of new investment. And there 
is the prospect of larger after-tax 
returns to be earned on new pro- 
ductive facilities. 

So, tax reduction would help 
business directly by reducing the 
tax load on business enterprise and 
indirectly by stimulating demand 
for both consumer goods and capi- 
tal goods, thereby boosting the vol- 
ume of sales and output. Indeed, 
tax cuts achieve their stimulating 
effect mainly by inducing business 
to employ, produce and innovate. 

If the economy were operating 
close to capacity levels with few 
workers unemployed, tax reduction 
would be poor public policy. The 
rise in spending that would result 
from a tax cut could hardly bring 
about much increase in production 
and employment. Instead, increased 
purchasing power chasing after a 
virtually unchanged supply of 
goods and labor would bid up prices 
and wages and might well set in 
motion an inflationary spiral, which 
would hurt the nation. However, 
today we have excessive unemploy- 
ment and much unused plant capac- 
ity, with no indications of signifi- 
cant inflationary tendencies. 

Not that the U. S. economy has 
by any means been on dead center. 
Kncouraging progress has been 
made in the past year or so. For 
instance: 

From the first quarter of 1961 
to the second quarter of 1962. the 
gross national product at current 
prices rose from $500.8 billion to 
;$f>f>2 billion 'annual rates*. After 
price corrections, the increase was 
8.6 per cent. Unemployment, near- 
ly seven per cent of the labor force 
in early 1961, has averaged 5.7 per 
cent in recent months. 

Personal income rose by over nine 
per cent and real jkt capita dis- 
posable income by nearly 4.5 per 



cent in tbe last year and a half 

Corporate profits before taxes 
rose from a $39.8 billion rate in the 
first quarter of 1961 to $50.9 billion 
in the second quarter of 1962, an 
increase of 28 per cent. 

The index of industrial produc- 
tion has risen by about 16 per cent 
between February 1961 and August 
1962. Prices have remained remark- 
ably stable in the face of this sub- 
stantial expansion in production 
and employment— consumer prices 
have risen LB per cent from Febru- 
ary 1961 to August 1962, and 
wholesale prices have actually de- 
clined slightly. 

The international balance of pay- 
ments deficit, which amounted to 
$3.9 billion in 1960, declined to $1.4 
billion (annual rate > in the first 
half of 1962. 

It would be far too complacent, 
I believe all will agree, to rest on 
these gains. Despite our progress 
it is sobering to see how far we will 
have to go to achieve a fully satis- 
factory economic performance. Un- 
employment is still substantially 
above our interim goal of four per 
cent of the labor force. This goal in 
itself is modest compared to rates 
regularly achieved by most other 
western countries. Total output 
today is still some $30 billion short 
of what we would turn out if we 
were operating at four per cent 
unemployment and correspondingly 
high operating rates in industry. 

Moreover, our present situation 
and prospects must be considered 
in the context of the developments 
in our economy over the last few 
years. Our unemployment rate has 
not been as low as four per cent 
of the labor force since April 1957. 
From the beginning of 1958 
through September 1962, it averaged 
6.1 per cent. In sharp contrast, full 
employment was the normal state 
of the American economy from 1946 
lo 1957 except for brief recession. 

During the four-year period 
1958-1961, gross national product 
averaged nearly $35 billion a year 
less than the potential outpul we 
could have produced if the econ- 
omy had been operating at a four 
per cent unemployment rate. Dur- 
ing this same period, personal in- 
come averaged $20 billion a year 
less than its potential. Corporate 
profits before taxes fell short of jxi 
tential by more than $8 billion per 
year. In addition to underulilization 
of our economic capacity, we have 
experienced a slowdown in our rate 
of economic growth. From 1957 to 
1961. cnp i in real terms) in- 
creased on the average only about 
2.25 per cent a year compared with 




Your treasurer would 
be quick to say Yes" 

When a business machine can pay 
for itself quickly, then go on to earn 
big profits, it's a "must" buy. 

A Beechcraft earns extra profits 
quickly by getting key men to the 
right places more often to make 
money-making decisions. No wonder 
fiscal officers approve the purchase 
once they know the facts. 

Why Beechcraft? A complete line 
gives you new travel convenience 
plus low operating and maintenance 
costs — resale values are higher, too. 

Get free facts now, write today for: 

□ Actual Case Histories of com- 
panies flying Beechcrafts. 

"Dollars and Sense of Business 
Flying." Detailed cost breakdowns. 

□ Facts about actual travel studies, 
fj Beech Financing & Leasing Plans. 

rj New illustrated folders on the new 

business-designed Beechcrafts. 

Address Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kan., U.S.A. 

The World Is Small 
When You Fly A 

eeckcraft 
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WE MUST CUT TAXES 

continued 

a potential rate of growth of about 
3.5 per cent. 

It now seems clear that one of 
the chief reasons for the sluggish 
behavior of our economy over the 
last five years or so is the persistent 
drag exerted by our present federal 
tax system. This is readily illustrated 
by a close look at what happened 
from the first quarter of 1961 to 
the second quarter of 1962. It helps 
show why taxes must be cut. 

During this period, gross national 
product, at current prices, as al- 
ready noted, increased $51.2 bil- 
lion. At the same time, federal tax 
revenue as shown in the national 
income and product accounts in- 
creased by $15.7 billion— nearly one 
third of the rise in cnp. 

Part of the SI 5.7 billion increase 
in taxes was offset by a rise of S3.4 
billion in government payments- 
such as unemployment insurance, 
old-age benefits, interest on the pub 
lie debt. Moreover, federal pur- 
chases of goods and services in- 
creased by $6.7 billion. The net 
effect was a decline of $5.6 billion 
in the federal deficit on an income- 
and-product basis— from $6.3 billion 
in the first quarter of 1961 to $0.7 



billion in the second quarter of 
1962. An economy operating at 
four per cent unemployment would 
have moved the second-quarter 
budget to a $7 billion or $8 billion 
surplus. 

' The federal budget on a na- 
tional-income-and-product-accounts 
basis measures the impact of gov- 
ernment activities on the economy 
better than do the traditional budg- 
et figures. The income and product 
budget differs from the traditional 
administrative budget chiefly in 
that 1. it includes social security 
and other trust funds; 2, it excludes 
government lending operations, and 
3, it records transactions between 
government and business at the 
time liabilities are incurred rather 
than when cash changes hands.) 

With our present federal tax sys- 
tem, taxes tend to grow by roughly 
30 per cent of any rise in gross na- 
tional product during periods of 
economic expansion. With a federal 
tax system that drains off about 30 
rents out of every additional dollar 
generated l>v production, a very 
strong expansionary thrust is re- 
quired to drive the economy strongly 
forward. 

Our present situation is a specific 
case in point. To bring unemploy- 
ment down to four per cent would 
require a rise of $30 billion or so 



in gross national product. To off- 
set the accompanying $9 billion 
drain of federal taxes, together with 
roughly $6 billion of added savings 
and state-local taxes, would require 
an increase of some $15 billion in 
private investment or government 
outlays. In the absence of these off- 
sets, the $30 billion rise would not 
occur. 

As expansion develops, the fed- 
eral budget shifts strongly from 
deficit toward surplus, thereby 
draining larger increments of pur 
chasing power out of the economy 
than it puts in. The expansion can 
continue only if consumers, busi- 
ness, and state and local govern 
ments increase their spending faster 
than their incomes rise, thereby put- 
ting more purchasing power into 
the spending stream than they take 
out. Indeed, this has been a char- 
acteristic of successful expansions 
in the past. 

In particular, it is clear that if we 
are to achieve full use of the Ameri- 
can economy's great productive po- 
tential without large increases in 
government spending, corporate 
business will have to expand its 
spending for productive investment 
substantially above present levels. 
Indeed, the arithmetic of high em- 
ployment combined with a federal 
budget surplus requires that busi- 
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DC long-distance daily express carries your shipments 
non-stop, direct! For details, call your DC office. 
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Hughes cuts helicopter costs in half 



New Hughes compact helicopter costs only $22£00. 



You've got an important appointment. But it's too time-consuming 
to drive. Airliners don't stop there. And even a company plane has to land 
miles from your destination. 

Solution: Hop into your Hughes 269A. Be there in a fraction of the 
time. Land right on the spot— ready to do business. (And ready to answer 
a lot of questions about your new "bird.") This new kind of transpor- 
tation-the Hughes compact helicopter-tets you do things only a heli- 
copter can do. Take off and land in a 40-foot square. Fly up, back, 
down, sideways, forward or just hover on a spot. 

Salient cost facts: I he Hughes 269A offers direct operating costs of 
13*- per mile. Its price tag is just $22,500 (others run two or three times 
this). Simply designed, it is easily maintained for maximum air time, 
minimum down time. 

Could you fly it? Most 269A's are owner-flown. Controls are conven- 
iently grouped and fun to handle. (Some cars even have more instru- 
ments!) There's full 360° visibility-and power to spare. Good newsl Your 
Hughes dealer offers flight instruction at half former helicopter rates. 



More questions? 

Like a demonstration ? 
Check and mall coupon now 
We promise you a prompt reply 



Commercial Helicopter Sales 

Dept. 0811. Hughes Tool Company, Aircraft Division 
Culver City, California 

□ Please give me details on using a 269A tof 




□ Have my Hughes dealer contact me. 

□ I'd like a demonstration. 

Name_ . 



Address. 
City 



.Zone. 
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THIS FINANCIAL 
OFFICER IS 
CONTROLLING 
HIS FIRM'S CHECK 
DISBURSEMENTS 
RIGHT NOW I 

CONTROL? ... at a business meeting? 
Absolutely . . . when all checks— pay- 
roll, payables, dividend — -are processed 
through the Burroughs Control Center 
Unit. Absolute control is an accom- 
plished fact no matter where the finan- 
cial officer is ... at meetings, business 
trips, even on vacation! 

Imagine! . . . tbis one machine pro- 
tects amounts, signs, dates, lists, adds, 
counts, and stores with locked control 
all checks in a single operation. 

This exclusive combination of check dis- 
bursing functions frees busy executives 
for decisions on more immediate prob- 
lems. Protection and control devices are 
built-in, enabling financial officers to 
delegate check disbursements with un- 
restricted confidence. 

The Burroughs CCU will outperform any 
other unit, or combination of units, 
available anywhere at any price. Want 
more information? Let your nearest 
Todd Division representative supply it 
... or write: 

Burroughs 
^■7 Corporation 

TODD DIVISION . ROCHESTER 3, N.V. 




ness spend on investment more 
funds than it obtains from retained 
earnings and depreciation allow- 
ances, financing the excess by ab- 
sorbing the savings of other sectors 
of the economy. 

For five straight years plant ca- 
pacity has not been fully used. 
Small wonder that the inducement 
to invest in plant expansion has 
been weakened. And no small part 
of the reason is to be found in the 
tax drag on purchasing power and 
the associated drag on profits and 
incentives. To reduce this double 
drag and, in the process, to restore- 
to American enterprise thai vital 
dash of optimism needed to invigo- 
rate business investment and eco- 
nomic activity, is at the top of our 
economic policy agenda for 1963. 

Decisions as to the size and com- 
position of next year's tax program 
will, of course, need to weigh a va- 
riety of economic considerations: 

► The appropriate relationship be- 
tween revenues and expenditures at 
high levels of employment; 

► The need to combine individual 
and corporate tax reduction in the 
manner best suited to yield maxi 
mum interlocking impact on mar- 
kets and incentives; 

► The need to reduce unrealistic- 
top marginal tax rates as part of 
a balanced reform of the income 
tax; 

► The achievement of balance be- 
tween tax reduction and tax reform 
which will advance the cause of 
economic efficiency and growth side- 
by-side with that of tax equity. 

The stakes in a timely and ex- 
tensive income tax cut— both indi- 
vidual and corporate— are high. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has responsibly rec- 
ognized this in its own far-reaching 
proposals for tax reduction. It has 
also recognized that opportunities 
for such action do not come often. 
Both the "long view" and high 
statesmanship will be required to 
capitalize on this opportunity. 

The long view, in recognizing 
that well structured and well timed 
tax reduction-reform can more than 
pay for itself in added revenues 
over time— that it can help convert 
today's deficits in a slack economy 
into tomorrow's surpluses. 

High statesmanship, in resolving 
individual differences over the pre- 
cise sharing of immediate tax bene 
fits by invoking the general interest 
in the long-term health and growth 
of the economy END 
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Olympia writes best of all... 
because it's built best of all! 



Is typewriter "down-time" (mechanical failure) 
addin? to your overhead? Are the lack of time- 
saving typing aids reducing overall work flow? 
They may be— far more than you realize. That's why 
Olympia is your soundest typewriter investment! 
Precision-built in Western Germany for years of 
trouble-free reliability, the Olympia SOI Manual 
Office Typewriter comes fully-equipped with a score 



of unique features to reduce effort and increase out- 
put. An automatic paper injector-ejector — inter- 
changeable carriage -spring-cushioned speed keys 
—and a correcting space bar are just a few. Features 
every secretary will love and appreciate. All at no 
extra cost. For an "eye-opening" demonstration of 
Olympia's superiority call your nearest authorized 
Olympia Dealer. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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Olympli Dlvuion. inMr-ConUnenUI Tridmf C«P . 90 Weil Street, New York 6. N. T. -Olympu Busmen Machines Co (Cinjdet Ltd . 2S Mobile D»ve. Toronto 16. Ontario 
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ORLD BUSINESS: 
HOW IT AFFECTS YOU 



ANOTHER IN A SERIES OF REPORTS BY THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT OF LONDON. 
LARGEST PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC RESEARCH AND FORECASTING ORGANIZATION 



BRITAIN IN OR OUT: 
WHAT IT MEANS 

Wmkther or not Britain joins 
the European Common Market, the 
effects will be felt by businessmen 
in the United States. 

What is obviously at stake is a 
market worth $1.1 billion— the value 
of U. S. exports to Britain in 1961. 

Equally in the balance are sales 
to Eire, Denmark and Norway, 
which will follow Britain into the 
European Economic Community if 
it joins, or remain outside if negotia- 
tions fall through. Thus, the value 
of U. S. exports involved-S1.4 bil- 
lion last year— amounts to over six 
per cent of total sales abroad. 

What will happen to the United 
Kingdom market if Britain joins 
eec? As far as direct exports are 
concerned, Britain would be obliged 
to align its tariffs with the common 
external tariff of the eec— in general 
slightly lower than present British 
duties. At the same time duties 
toward Commonwealth countries 
would be moved up to the common 
external tariff. Thus, by 1970-the 
date for completion of this oper- 
at ion-; 1 1 1 preferences given by 
Britain to imports of manufactured 
goods from the Commonwealth 
would be> ended. 

Another obligation is that Britain 
would move toward completely 
duty-free entry for all goods from 
other kkc countries— again by 1970. 
At the moment of entry, which could 
be mid-1963 or January 1964, Brit- 
ain would cut duties on eec imports 
by as much as half. 

U. S. exports would be affected 
hy these measures in three ways: 
1. The adjustment of the British 



tariff schedule would make many 
American goods slightly more com- 
petitive than they are now. In the 
consumer sector, where a British 
purchase tax is charged on the duty- 
paid value of imports, this can be 
important— for example, on autos. 
2. Removal of internal tariffs would 
mean that U. S. exports would face 
a heavy handicap in the British 
market compared with goods from 
the Continent. This handicap would 
increase between the date of British 
entry and 1970. U. S. exports to the 



present members of the eec would 
also be affected by this internal free 
trade system. At present they meet 
the same tariff discrimination as 
British goods, but by 1970 at the 
latest all British exports to other 
members of the Common Market 
would be free of duty. 
3. To offset the disadvantages to 
direct U. S. exports, there is the 
potential increase in European 
purchasing power, the expected 
strengthening of foreign exchange 
reserves and a trend, which comes 




GLOBAL TRADE TRENDS 



Tariff changes in 1963 will bear 
watching; the European Common 
Market's barriers against outsiders 
are slated to rise again July 1 and 
South and Central American pref- 
erence margins on intraregional 
trade will widen . . . Mexico is 
gearing its industrialization to the 
Latin American Free Trade Area 
rather than the national market 
with an eye to economies of mass 
production; it could become an 
important competitor— and an in- 
creasingly attractive investment 
field . . . Central America's 10 
million-strong Common Market has 
grown by 1.3 million potential con- 
sumers with Costa Rica's signing 
of the General Treaty . . . Japan, 
free from regional groupings that 
are preoccupying most major trad- 



ing nations, continues to liberalize 
imports on a global basis and is 
extending a warmer welcome to 
foreign investors . . . Two European 
nations, also free of regional ties, 
seem set to pull out of recent dol 
drums: Spain's development plan, 
due in 1963, may set annual 
growth in per capita income at five 
per cent; Turkey aims at over all 
growth of seven per cent a year. 
Both need foreign investment . . . 
Watch for orders following a United 
States $31 million loan to Pakistan 
for railway equipment . . . Africa's 
newest state, Uganda, has joined 
the ranks of investment-seekers 
and offers interesting opportunities 
for those prepared to nurse a 
potentially rewarding market for 
consumer goods. 



LAST MAN OUT 



He carries the burden of decision. 
He knows that his markets arc changing every day 
, . . that taste is sharpening . . . buying resistance stif- 
fening. 

He recognizes that marketing efficiency can be the 
key to profit: 

His products must appeal . . . 

His distribution must reach . . . 

His sales messages must convince his company's 
best prospects. 

For most products, these are the people with bet- 
ter education and higher income ... the growth seg- 



ment of the American market . . . the increasing 
numbers who read magazines. 

They arc responsible for the surge in magazine 
circulation. (Now at the all-time high.) They be- 
lieve in print. They believe what they read in maga- 
zines. And when people believe . . . they buy. 

If you haven't examined magazines recently, 
shouldn't you? 

You won't be first to discover that they arc the 
growth advertising medium of the 60's. 

Can you afford to be last? 

MAGAZINES MAKE THINGS HAPPEN! 
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Is there one 
in my field? 



The answer is probably "yes" — if you're wonder- 
ing about a trade association to serve your needs. 

'As a matter of fact there are over 12,800 different 
trade and professional groups in the United States; 
covering virtually all facets of business, industry, and 
the professions. Yet a survey by the Department of 
Commerce revealed that many men have not joined 
because they don't know about the association in 
their line. 

If you're one of them, you're missing out on a 
wealth of practical benefits such an association can 
o'Ter. Everything from valuable reports on your in- 
dustry to the useful and pleasant practice of exchang- 
ing ideas with others. 

Want to find where you belong? Check with others 
in your field. Ask your suppliers. Or write to Associa- 
tion Service Department, Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

When you join and support the association in your 
field you help yourself and your whole industry. 




Pointers 
for Progress 

through trade and professional associations 



continued 

from higher earnings, toward more 
sophisticated buying habits. 

These factors will all work in 
favor of purchases from the U. S. 
regardless of the marginal cost dif- 
ferences arising from tariff discrim- 
ination; the common external tariff 
is lower than the present average of 
all eec and United Kingdom tariffs 
on manufactures, so that the present 
advantage given to domestic goods 
would be slightly reduced. 

The other condition, however, 
which would contribute to higher 
imports of U. S. goods, a firm ex- 
change reserve position, does not 
exist at present. Although this does 
not mean control on dollar spending 
to any marked extent, it does result 
in a policy of high credit rates, 
which curb both industrial and 
private spending. 

One of the consequences of British 
membership in the BSC is expected 
to fx* the underpinning of sterling. 




At stake: $1.4 billion in exports 



which should reduce the need for 
severe credit restriction— other in- 
ternal economic factors being equal 

while a coordination of monetary 
policies may also make it more dif- 
ficult for the British government 
to adjust its bank rate to a signifi 
cantly higher rate than that of its 
Common Market partners. 

One of the most vital factors 
which will affect the whole future 
direction of U. S. trade policy, Pres- 
ident Kennedy's trade expansion 
plan, hinges directly on British 
entry. The main premise of this 
plan is that the eec and the U. S. 
should both reduce tariffs to zero or 
to a very low level on all manufac- 
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SuqqesTioN For yoim 
executive qifr lisT... 

$JJ$0 EA. 

(Holly not included) 



Although the custom ot giving expen- 
sive Christmas remembrances to busi- 
ness associates has fallen into some 
disfavor, we invite your attention to a 
completely ethical and wonderfully re- 
warding variation of the idea: 
Give yourself a Hammond Organ. 

Then, whenever you feel the office 
invading your home life, whenever the 
outlines of a problem start to get fuzzy 
from too much thinking, whenever you 
detect an irritable tension streak com- 
ing on , . . you can take an hour, or any 
fraction thereof, at your Hammond. 

It always works. It Isn't just the music, 



but the fact of making the music your- 
self, of creating magnificent sounds 
with your own two hands. 

If that seems a bit far-fetched to you, 
it seemed the same way to several thou ■ 
sand other presidents and chairmen 
and doctors and so on— only they tried 
it. and proved they could play (with no 
more than half a dozen lessons). And 
so did their wives and children. 

If you'd decide now, you'd be playing 
by Christmas. 

The new sound of music is you at the Hammond 



Our Hammond dealers throughout the country 
often need imaginative, experienced retail sales- 
men Earnings are encellenl If you are interested, 
write lo : National Sales Manager, Hammond 
Organ Company. «00 West Olversey Avenue. 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 



May we send you this Irea 24-page 

lull-color Hammond brochure? 

Snnd coupon to Hammond Oaar. 
Company. 4213 W. O.venMry Ave., 
Chicago 30. imno.i. We'll ti&o an- 

Cloer • toldef on Our new Guaran- 
teed PiayTim* Plan. available at 

molt Hammond dealers. 
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lena County State 



HAMMOND ORGAN 

music's most glorious voice 
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INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 

It's so easy 
to have your 
own WHIRLPOOL 
authorized 

Clean 




©Whirlpool 
Corporation, 1963. 
All right* rtttrvvd 



COIN-OPERATED 
DRYCLEANING AND 
LAUNDRY CENTER! 



The new coin-operated drycleaning 
and laundry business offers both 
growth and high-return-on-invest- 
ment potential because it saves up 
to 75% of the cost of a service 
everyone needs. 

Investors from many walks of 
life . . . salaried employees, pro- 
fessional men, businessmen . . . 
have already discovered how easily 
they can get into this attractive 
business through Whirlpool's Poly 
Clean franchise program. 

With Whirlpool's franchise, no 
experience is required . . . each 
step of the way is planned for you 
by Whirlpool . . . there are no 
agents, no middlemen . . . you deal 
directly with Whirlpool factory 
people. You get help in finding the 
best available location, planning 
and business counseling, training, 
financing up to 90%, promotional 
aids and funds, national advertis- 
ing support . . . everything neces- 
sary to help build your Poly Clean 
Center into a profitable invest- 
ment. Don't miss this opportunity, 
get the full story, write today. 



I 1 

Whirlpool Corporation, Dept. NfllO 

[ CLAD Division 

I M-139, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

I Gentlemen: I would appreciate further details 
| on investment in Poly Clean coin-operated 
| drycleamng & laundry centers. 

I Name: . 



j kttnm 

I City:_ 
^County 



.State 



POLY CLEAN' SERVICES franchiud by 

WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 

Commercial Laundry & 
Drycteaning Equipment Division (CLAD) 



'Strvic* Mark ol Whlrloool Ceiooritlcn 
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tures of which together they supply 
at least 80 per cent of world exports. 

In fact, however, there are no 
significant groups of products in 
which the present members of the 
Common Market and the U. S. are 
dominant suppliers to the extent of 
S<) per cent of world exports. It is 
only when Britain and the other 
likely members of the kkc are in- 
cluded that this condition can be 
met. 

But Europe has still to be sold 
on the idea of lowering industrial 
tariffs on the scale proposed by 
President Kennedy. 

Here, again, Britain is the key. 
If Britain is not in the Common 
Market the member countries would 
tend to be much less willing to lower 
tariffs to their industrial rivals, 
which would then also include Brit- 
ain as well as the U. S. 

In addition, there would be an 
understandable reluctance to extend 
economic concessions, amounting to 
free trade in many industrial prod- 
ucts, to a country which would 
have refused to pay the price of full 
kkc membership. The U. S. would be 
unable then to negotiate extensive 
tariff cuts with the Market because 
any such cuts made by either party 
must, under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, be extended to 
all c att members, which include 
Britain. 

A failure of Britain's bid to join 
the kkc would have other direct im- 
plications for U. S. business. 

A possible advantage is that U. S. 
exports would compete on the same 
terms as at present against those 
from the Common Market members. 
But the competition from European 
goods will tend to increase as the 
Continental firms, with their present 
domestic market of 180 million peo- 
ple, begin to rival American com- 
panies in scale of production. 

At the same time Britain in 
isolation would find it harder to 
make a living. The advantages to 
the U. K. of preference in Common- 
wealth markets are declining, and 
will almost inevitably decline fur- 
ther as these emerging countries 
raise their tariffs to protect the new 



industries which they are increas- 
ingly setting up. The competition 
to British exports from Common 
Market suppliers will also stiffen 
during the present decade. 

Under these conditions it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see how the Brit 
ish government could remove its 
present checks on spending. 

Furthermore, the spur to fresh 
industrial investment which mem- 
bership of the Common Market 
would give, and which would almost 
certainly attract a handsome volume 
of U. S. direct capital expenditure 
on plant and equipment, would be 
lost. 

A failure to join would also have 
a marked psychological effect on 
the world's financial markets that 
would be reflected in a withdrawal 
from sterling, leading perhaps to a 
period of import restriction. 

Summing up: U. S. business 
would tiest be served by British 
membership in the European Eco- 
nomic Community. With Britain out 
of the e ec, the U. S. should be wary 
of a tendency of the world to shrink 
into tight economic groups, and 
even of a stagnation in trade with 
Britain, now the largest European 
purchaser of U. S. goods. 



OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 
WEST INDIES 

The Caribbean is often regarded 
as a political trouble spot too close 
for comfort to the North American 
mainland. But within this simmer- 
ing cauldron the West Indian terri- 
tories stand out as bastions of stable 
democracy. They provide attractive 
nearby footholds for U. S. traders 
and investors, as well as convenient 
stepping-stones between the U. S. 
and Central and South America. 

This is a particularly appropriate 
time for U. S. businessmen to take 
.i closer look at these territories. In 
August, the two largest islands- 
Jamaica and Trinidad— became in- 
dependent nations. Close ties with 
Britain will remain, but many ma- 
ternal apron strings will also be 
loosened, and the emergent nations 
will naturally turn increasingly to- 
ward the U. S. as the nearest ma- 
jor power. 

If Britain joins the European 
Common Market this process may 
be accelerated; U. S. exporters could 
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How to Explain 
Your Need for 
Automation to 
Top Management 

l MUUTy. lilt" niiddle.management group in 
am filfnr, being closer to the paperwork 
problem, realizes tlie need for basic office 
automation much sooner lhan the top man- 
agement group lhat must approve the pur- 
chase of automated equipment. 
Tlie result i* middle-management often 
mii-i sell top management on the concept 
of basic office automation. To do tin-, il is 
best to strike at top management"* greatest 
concern — the spiraling coals of doing busi- 
ness — llien show how basic automation s 
i-ali-st feat is the lowering of office costs. 
The lower costs result from the increased 
productivity of Using machines to do the 
main office tasks now done In hand. 
First, clear away a few misconceptions: 
the idea that automation means a nuilli- 
million dollar computer installation (il 
floes not): the notion that learning to op- 
erale automated equipment i> n complical- 
ed. lime-conMiming process fit i-. not): the 
idea lhat office automation will up-et 
smooth-ruiiiiing procedures. (Quite the 
contrary — automated equipment will grent- 
l\ improve work-How procedures.) 
Sow. explore how office automation can 
cut company costs. 

Take your present expenses: tlie costs of 
getting out letters, purchase orders, inven- 
tory records, bills, invoices, and payrolls 
— the mountain of routine paperwork. 
How many people do you have lied up in 
this Operation? How much time does il 
take them to get the work out? 
Hasic office automation ma\ double the pro- 
ductivity oj each employee. How? Basic 
business data i- captured in punched lape 
or punched card form: these tapes and 
cards, when fed inlo oilier machines (or 
back inlo the machine that created them), 
do repetitive typing, figure billing, write 

-ales and purchase orders, keep inventor) 

record*, and compute payroll- in almost 
entirely automatic 0|h-i jiuhi-. f urther, ihi- 
work is done with great accuracy. 
Take future expenses: a- your business 
grows, iniisl \oiir office stall grow? No! \l 
least not for doing routine paperwork 
i bore-. \ constant number of workers can 
handle I growing volume of work. This is 
perhaps the greatest benefit of office auto- 
mation: it helps hold the line on the 
growth of office ptTsonnel as your frwnVlttfl 
grows, \ulomation keeps sinl , company 
competitive — and profitable. 
Irani more about basic office automation, 
how it can help lower your present and 
future operating expense-, by calling your 
local Kriden num. lie will be glad to dis- 
cuss it with you and your management 
-lalK Or write: Kriden. Inc., San Irandro. 
California. 



Automation 
work- center 




(new from Friden) 



The new Model CTP Friden Com- 
putyper" is. the world's most versa- 
tile billing machine. (It reads and 
punches tape or cards, and writes 
a complete invoice in one operation!) 
But because it can do so many jobs 
automatically, it is really an auto- 
mation work-center, 

Examples? 

HILLING: The Computyper writes 
and computes your invoices auto- 
matically. Then, by reading its own 
by-product punched-papcr tape, it 
prepares an accounts receivable reg- 
ister or other statistical reports. By- 
product cards from this operation 
enable the CTP (or tabulating ma- 
chines) to prepare statements auto- 
matically. 

INVENTORY: While doing your 
billing, the Computyper automati- 
cally updates your inventory figures. 

PURCHASE ORDERS: The Com- 
putyper writes your purchase orders, 
then it uses its own by-product 
tape to prepare voucher checks, re- 
ceiving reports, purchase commit- 
ment analyses-all automatically. 



SALES ORDERS: The Computyper 
prepares your sales orders, then — 
controlled by its own by-product 
tape — it produces work orders, bills 
of lading, shipping memos ... auto- 
matically, of course. 

There arc other applications, too. 
And all the operator has to do to 
switch jobs is to change program 
panels. This takes only seconds be- 
cause the programming is already 
done for you by Friden. 

Cict the full story on how the CTP 
Computyper can smooth out your 
data processing problems. Call your 
local Friden Systems man, or write: 
Friden. Inc., San Leandro. Calif. 

THIS IS PRACTIMATION: prac- 
tical automation hy Friden — for 
business and industry. 

Friden 

Selet. S*r>M r*nJ Jmtntcfton Thtuurbmu thr I i ut%J Wt»U 
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SENT 
FREE! 



KNOW YOUR PAINTING 
COSTS- PERFORMANCE 



You Cart SAVE on Maintenance! 

Get substantial savings in mainte- 
nance painting with this record book. 
It takes the guesswork out of paint 
selection and application. Provides 
complete records of areas painted, 
dates, brands and quantities used, costs 
and durability. All buildings, rooms 
and equipment can be included — and 
it becomes your assurance of better, 
money-saving paint- 
ing for years to 
come. FREE! 
Your letterhead 
request brings a free 
copy of this file-size, 24- 
page book. Write today! 




HeAVr-DUT* MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1113 

PAINT CO. 

1 134-1 5)8 W. 70th 
CLEVELAND 7, O. 



TROPICAL 



SUBSIDIARY OF. HOOKER CHEMICAL CORP. 



WORLD BUSINESS: 
HOW IT AFFECTS YOU 



continued 



benefit from the elimination of the 
islands' preferential tariff on im- 
ports from Britain. 

A glance at the islands' economies 
suggests the brightest selling lines 
for American exporters. Jamaica's 
bauxite and alumina production 
i three out of four operating firms 
are U. S.-owned) and Trinidad's 
oil fields and refineries are major 
elements in growing industrializa- 
tion. 

Manufacturing industries are also 
becoming more important to the 
islands' livelihood, and it is these 
that provide your key to imports. 
They produce an expanding variety 
of goods, largely of a simple type 
and in a low price range. 

The U. S. can provide much of 
the equipment and often the mate- 
rials, such as textiles, semifabri- 
cated metals and basic papers and 
chemicals, for these factories. At 
the same time, the industries are 
helping to put more money into the 



Tape cartons 
ELECTRICALLY 

Just touch hutlnns . . . anil the Marsh 
electric TWIN-TAPER docs the rest 
automatically. You tape cartons fas- 
ter by 50' ;. — save 25' ; on tape 
Fine for 6-sirip taping with regular 
kraft gummed tape or 2-strip taping 
with reinforced gummed tape. Tape 
Coder attachment prints tape 
with code marks, dates, advertising 
messages. 



Send for FREE booklet \ 

"Sealing Shipments Made Simple' 
MARSH STENCIL. Belleville 7. Ill 

Tear out this ad. pin to letterhead with 
your name tor FREE BOOKLET. 




Name . 



Oil gives boost to West Indies 



islanders' pockets. All this means 
a growing demand that goes with 
higher living standards— the sort 
that American industry can readily 
supply. 

You can sell most kinds of goods 
in the West Indies. Such lines as 
processed foods, cosmetics, textiles 
and clothing designed to appeal to 
these tropical communities, metal 
furniture, such household durables 
as stoves and refrigerators, and a 
host of miscellaneous consumer 
items should benefit in the next few 
years. 

There is much untapped potential 



for U. S. salesmen in these islands; 
West Indian tastes are veering away 
from traditional British goods to- 
ward American styles. The U. S. 
can also outsell Canada in nviny 
lines, though you should be wary of 
the effects of Canadian devaluation, 
and make sure your product is 
competitive in price. 

Many American businessmen are 
finding it more profitable to invest 
in West Indian factories than to 
ship goods to the islands because 
of their proximity to the North 
American market and to Latin 
America. 

Manufactures that involve simple 
production processes and a high 
labor content predominate. Food 
preparations, wood and paper prod- 
ucts, plastic goods, and, most of 





80% OF APPLICANTS 
LISTED WITH US 
ARE NOT OUT OF WORK 

Yes, four-fifths of the 300,000 applicants 
we get every year are seeking to put their 
skill to work where opportunity for ad- 
vancement-through-merit is greater. You 
can draw on this vast pool of capable, 
ambitious people through the 
world's largest network of ^\ . 
franchised personnel con- 
sultants with 89 offices, coast 

tO COaSt. took lot U! rn III! White Pain 
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Only calculator so simple 
you can use it in the dark! 




all, basic cotton textiles, clothing 
and footwear are examples. 

NEW LOOK AT 
MEXICAN MARKET 

Doubting Thomases may he con- 
founded by events in the Latin 
American Free Trade Area; already 
there are indications that intra 
regional trade, although still ex- 
tremely limited, has received a shot 
in the arm. 

Mexico in particular is develop- 
ing a sophisticated approach, not 
always wholeheartedly welcomed by 
its partners, to the problems of 
supplying a market which, it is be- 



cov r OF Mexico 




lieved, could take some S;J5U million 
a year of Mexican goods. 

The biggest openings are for 
machinery perhaps as much as 
SI 70 million a year -and indus- 
trialization plans are being tailored 
to this situation. The government 
aims to obtain economies which 
would he impossible in relation to 
the national market alone. To pre- 
vent uneconomic' production, it will 
try to avoid duplication of invest- 
ment in the same activity. It has 
already taken action to limit the 
number of models of a particular 
article produced in Mexico and to 
reduce dependence on imported 
parts for assembly. 

In the short term this may not 
mean much to the American ex- 
porter to Latin America though it 
could add to the attractions of 
Mexico as a location for U. S. 
investment— but in the longer run 
it could mean much greater com- 
petition for U. S. goods, particularly 
if Mexico achieves not only lower 
costs but also lower prices through 
large-scale production— by no means 
a necessary consequence if com- 
petition is stifled. END 



NEW VICTOR PREMIER 

AUTOMATIC PRINTING CALCULATOR 

True touch-system calculating proved in the 
dark. The new 14-column Premier's larger 
capacity permits wider applications w ith greater 
accuracy. New two-color ribbon automatically 
prints negative entries and credit balances in 
red. Also: electrified total transfer, automatic 
constant, and single-or-double-space printing. 



VICTOR BUSINESS MACHINES CO. 

^ CHICAGO IS. ILLINOIS 

DIVISION/VICTOR COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 





Broad New Choice 

of Quality 
Business Machines 

Write for details or 
see Yellow Pages 
for nearest Victor 
representative 



The Mutual Benefit Life guaranteed monthly 
incomes are unusually high. For example, if you 
are a man age 65, you are guaranteed for the rest 
of your life a monthly check for $6.32 for every 
$1,000 of proceeds. Such a guarantee is of particular 
significance to business and professional people who 
must provide their own retirement incomes. For 
more information about this and other important 
Mutual Benefit Life features, just write for "Seven 
Significant Benefits." 



MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY • SINCE 1845 
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Going international has 
an important impact on 
policies and operations 



As American business becomes 
increasingly world-minded, signifi- 
cant changes are taking place in 
operating methods. 
Among them: 

► Programs for training and pro- 
moting men are being re-examined. 

► Businessmen are learning they 
must adapt themselves to foreign 

ys. 

There is a suspicion— in some 
men, a certainty— that within the 
foreseeable future almost every 
phase of corporate activity will 
change as a result of stepped-up 
competition for international busi- 
ness. 



Here's a closer look at the major 
developments: 

Training under review 

Will future corporate manage- 
ment be brought up only through 
the domestic side of your company, 
or should your men have overseas 
experience? 

Will you move foreign employes 
into the stateside operation? 

Should and will foreigners even 
be considered for your own job? 

This is the most iffy of all the 
possible effects of your entrance 
into world trade. 

"Men in the international field, 
whether fhev arc Americans or for- 



eigners, tend to stay in that field," 
says Charles Scribner, vice presi- 
dent-personnel of Remington Rand. 
"We anticipate no need for foreign 
nationals in our domestic opera- 
tions in the foreseeable future any- 
way." 

Harold Blancke, chairman of the 
Celanese Corporation of America, 

says: 

"I don't think it is essential for 
a top management man to have 
worked in the broad international 
field, but he must be aware and 
have a sympathetic understanding 
of it." 

On the other hand, an oil com- 
pany official maintains that "if we 
are really going to be a global en- 
terprise, I believe that eventually 
we must and will have truly inter 
national management " 

Frederic Pamp, manager of the 
international management division 
of the American Management Asso- 
ciation, adds: "We have to find 
some way to compare the perform- 
ance of men all over the world and 
give them an even shot at top man 
agement. After all, this is what 
makes foreigners want to work for 
American firms. They want a 
chance to be promoted." 

Few companies so far are putting 
American employes into overseas 
jobs with the deliberate intention of 
training them for future assign- 
ments. Few companies arc moving- 
foreigners into key positions except 
in their international divisions. But 
external forces may bring a change 
of thinking. 

As a company's foreign opera- 
tions account for an ever larger 
share of total sales and earnings, the 
pressure to place affairs in the 
hands of men experienced in world 
trade mounts. 

The shortage of managerial tal- 
ent is world-wide. Can an American 
company, therefore, afford to by- 
pass a comer simply because he is 
a foreigner? 

The young men in business today 
are l>eginning to seek out foreign 
assignments. 

"In the past." says -J. Francis 
Canny, of the executive recruiting 
firm of HofT, Canny, Bowen & Asso- 
ciates, "many ambitious young men 
were afraid of being sent overseas 
because? they figured their com pa - 
nies cither wanted to gel them out 
of the way or would forget them. 
But today they look on the interna- 
tional field as the great new hori- 
zon. There they can learn a lot. do 
;i lot Hid their performance will !>e 
noted." 

Collaterally, many executives are 
coming to the same realization- 
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"Everybody talks about the weather, but nobody does anything about So he brought up the problem at a Chamber of Commerce meeting, 

it." (Mark Twain.) This merchant got tired of losing business every found everybody else was losing business too. Next step: to see to it 

winter because icy streets kept customers at home. . .decided he that the city starts to use ice-melting salt, to keep streets "open for 

would do something about it I business" all year long! 




Using facts and figures supplied by Morton Salt Company, a com- Now business is up all winter long, regardless of weather severity, 

mittee of businessmen convinced city government that bare pavements Shoppers are happy, so merchants are happy— voters are happy, 

are good politics, as well as good business. That winter, streets were so city government is happy. Moral: Mark Twain was a wonderful 

kept clean with Morton Safc-T-Salt. writer— but don't believe everything he said! 



Bare pavements mean good business for 
everybody- But icy streets and sidewalks 
hinder traffic, annoy shoppers, slow 
down deliveries, endanger vital services. 

Your city can't afford this— but what 
are the alternatives? Sand, cinders and 
abrasives? They won't remove ice and 
packed snow, are easily dispersed by 
wind and traffic, leave gritty pavements 
and clogged sewers. Expensive de-icing 



chemicals? They cost up to twice as 
much as rock salt, yet actually do a 
less efficient job than rock salt! 

Your best answer is Morton SAFE- 
T- SALT*, a screened and graded salt 

MORTON SALT -COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 

Dept. NBU.110 N. Wackor Drue, Chlcaoo 6. III. 



especially prepared for ice control, Safe- 
T-Salt (rock salt) is not only the most 
economical ice-melting method . . . but 
also melts more ice. 

Morton Salt Company has prepared 
an informative Safe-T-Salt movie, 
"Winterlude." Your Morton representa- 
tive will be glad to arrange a showing 
for you and your associates. Just give 
him a call. 

•Sll<> T S»ll It • Ireat-mwli 0» Morton Silt Com«»ny. 



Harold Blancke, Celanese 
Corporation of America: 
"I do not think that it 
is essential for a top 
management man to have 
worked in the broad in- 
ternational field. But 
he must be aware and 
have a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of it" 



B.C. Christensen of IBM: 
"We start with an Ameri- 
can sales plan, turn it 
over to our manager of 
sales planning, who is 
German. He has come up 
with ideas which the 
parent company is consid- 
ering adopting itself" 



"Men in the international 
field tend to stay in that 
field. There is no need 
for them here in the fore- 
seeable future," asserts 
Charles Scribner, Reming- 
ton Rand's vice president 
for personnel, in discussing 
effects of global business 



that the foreign market is a good 
training ground for their young em 
ployes. 

"There is none better, in fact." 
maintains Hans Truenfels, presi- 
dent of George Fry & Associates 
International, consultants. "A for- 
eign market is the only field where 
a man can get the same kind of 
(mining he would have gotten 40 
years ago. He learns every phase of 
business. He has to make long- 
range plans, do day-to-day busi- 
ness. meet emergencies." 

Training of foreign employes in 
American business methods is being 
pushed by almost all companies 
that have gone overseas, but espe- 
cially by those with controlling in- 
terests in foreign plants. This in- 
evitably puts the foreigner in a 
better competitive position when a 
company has a job to fill. 

European salary scales are rising. 
In time, some authorities feel, these 
scales should level off close to 
American scales. There will also be 
a leveling off of social security 
benefits between countries. 

As this happens, American re- 
luctance to vault a man into a 
higher position just because his sal- 
ary is too low will probably vanish. 
The foreigner becomes a real com- 
petitor for a U. S. job. 

Foreign technical and scientific 
people probably will be among the 
first hired in numbers. Companies 
with foreign research and engineer- 
ing staffs are looking to these in- 
creasingly for assistance. 

For example, Knorr soups were 
developed in Switzerland. When 
Corn Products Company dec ided to 
introduce them in the United 
States, it brought its Swiss scien- 
tists here to adapt the soups to 
American tastes. 

The development of ibm's 1401 
series computers, on the oilier hand, 
was strongly influenced by the 
needs of the European market. 
Basic work on the design was done 
in the company's U. S. laboratories, 
but its West Oerman and French 
laboratories made major contribu- 
tions 

Adapting to foreign ways 

William A. Marsteller. of Mars- 
teller, Inc., tells of the successful 
Indiana businessman whose com 
pany has been doing a steadily 
increasing business abroad since 
1 !)">(). "He should lie a happy man. 
comfortable with his progress in 
changing his company to a world 
marketer. But he is ill at ease, frus 
trated, a little insecure. He's been 
having some new experiences. 

"He speaks no language except 
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Before you buy 
your '63 fleet cars, 
read the 7 reasons why 
Ford gives your company 
more for the money 



J MORESKRVICE -SAVING F K A T I ' R ES — Ford - 
-Lm built ears require less maintenance than any 
other cars on the road. All Fords (except Falcon bus 
and club wagons i go 36,000 miles between major 
chassis lubrications . . . 6,000 miles between oil 
changes and minor lubes . . . 36,000 miles between 
fuel filter changes . . . 24,000 miles between wheel 
bearing repacks . . . brakes are self-adjusting . . . 
and batteries have extended life. One routine stop 
every six months (or 6,000 miles ■ takes care of all 
normal maintenance. Service costs and downtime 
are cut to a bare minimum. 

Q MORE DURABILITY— These are the best built 
•W. Fords in history. Even ihe little things have 
been improved . . . carpets, for instance, are heavier, 
tougher and more durable, and increased use of zinc- 
rich primer gives greater rust and corrosion protec- 
tion than ever before. These '63 Fords are rugged! 

31 MORE (H'ALITY— In the past two years alone, 
• Ford has invested $100 million to improve 
product quality. The aim: to make Fords the most 
reliable cars on the road. The program has been so 
successful that Ford has extended the warranty* on 
all Ford cars to 24 months or 24,000 miles . . . proof 
that today's better built cars are being built by Ford. 

4 MORE MODELS— Ford offers the longest line 
• of sedans, hardtops and wagons in the industry 
—44 models, including full-size Ford Galaxies, 
middleweight Ford Fairlanes, compact Falcons, and 



for special prestige, the fabulous Thunderbird. No 
matter what your business needs, there's a Ford to 
fit them exactly. 

£■*■ MORE SAVINGS— Ford savings start with the 
fj* purchase price, and keep right on going. You 
save on routine service, thanks to twice-a-year (or 
6,000-mile i maintenance. You save on repairs, be- 
cause these cars are ruggedly built to withstand more 
wear-and-tear driving than ever before. And your 
work force saves time because these rugged Fords 
are designed to stay on the road . . . and off the rack. 

e THUNDERBIRD STYLING— There's trend- 
i setting Thunderbird styling throughout the long 
Ford line— an added plus that pays off in company 
prestige and increased employee morale. And this 
year, the Ford Galaxie also has a new velvet -smoot h 
ride developed by Ford at a cost of over $10 million. 

7f MORE VALUE AT TRADE-IN— It stands to 
• reason that these Fords, built to give you many 
thousands of miles of rugged dependability, will still 
have plenty of life left in them when it comes time to 
trade. This means that you can expect a higher resale 
value than ever before in Ford's history. 
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•Knrtl Moior Company warrants in ll» dealer*, and iu dealer* in turn warrant to ownnr*. a* follow*: Thai tor '24 moniha or lor H. 000 mile*, whichever 
conn 1 * Unit, ln» replacement, including related ialxir, will be made l>> dealers ol any pari with a defect in wurkmaruMp or material*. Tina are nul covered 
iiy Ihe warranty; appropriate adjustment* will lw< mude h> pin i-ooipjo.m * i'Are-rn *m!1 ri-main rrnptmtelilc [or normal maintenance service*, routine replace- 
ment of part*, such lot filter*, •.park plug-*, ignition point*. wilier Idud'H mid brake or clutch linings, and normal deterioration of soft trim and appearance Item*. 
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A $10,000 
MISTAKE 

A Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber's Experience 

After years of slow progress, I decided to 
broaden my outlook by findine out more 
about what goes on in the business world. 

One thins I did was to subscribe to 
The Wall Street Journal. Believe me. it 
has paid off. The reports in The Journal 
come to me daily. I pet thr inct? in time 
to protect my interests or seize a profit. 
Last year 1 earned S5.000 more than the 
previous year. Why didn't I Milwribe to 
The Journal two years sooner? I was 
wrong not to. It was a $10,000 mistake. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making 97,500 to $30,000 a year. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in eight cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can net a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for i months for S7. Just send this 
ad with check for 17. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., NYw York 4, X. Y. 



j(gD CONQUEROR 

*** 

SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 



PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY - AUTOMATICALLY 1 

Jtrat load ordinary paper on the feed table . . . 
the Hey«*r Conqueror fWtU. print*, counts, 
■tackn 1IO copies per minute for pennies per 
run Printa I to 5 colon one lime on thin 
papers* card*, even nemprint. tize* ti x Ti to 
9 x 15 id. Duplicator manufacturer* since 
1903, Heyer baa developed many important 
feat urn* other* can't match. Nationwide aalea 
and aervice by 11M7 authorized dnOom. Fully 
Automatic Electric Model $299. JM. Hand Op- 
erated Model $214.50. plus tax. Hkykk Inc., 
1850 S. Koatner Ave,. Chicago 23, DL 

FREE! Memo Pad vi/ltn your name on 
each sheet— Our cram on si ration by mall 



HEYER INC., 11 tl 

IKS S Koitn.r »«.. Chici|0 23. III. 

tend my Irmn mmmo pmd »n<J in- 
formation on th. Conqueror Spirit Dupli- 
cator. I und*r%Mtnt1 thnre ,t no obligation. 
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CHANGES 

continued 

English. When he was preparing for 
his trip to Europe, his friends told 
him, 'Don't worry; everyone in Eu- 
rope speaks English.' And mostly 
they did. But when he got to his 
joint-venture company in West Ger- 
many, he found that superintend- 
ents and foremen didn't or did so 
with great difficulty. He wanted 
badly to compliment them on their 
work. Using an interpreter he real- 
ized that the words were coming 
through hut that his conviction and 
esteem were not. The personality 
that is warm and winning in Indi- 
ana was simply neutral in Ger- 
many. 

"In France he met with a licensee 
and two attorneys to agree on a 
contract modification. Sales com- 
pensation was stated in new francs 
in the document, and he found that 
he was the only one who could not 
quickly relate dollars and francs. 
In his pocket was a plastic currency 
converter, but he was too embar- 
rassed to use it. 

"In Belgium, a business associate 
had a dinner party for him, and the 
conversation kept getting back into 
French and losing him. He found 
himself realizing that there was 
really something faintly insulting 
in the whole situation. The others 
were vaguely irritated that here was 
another American businessman, 
eager to be a part of their economy, 
but unwilling to be a part of their 
culture. He was somewhat annoyed 
because here was a group of people, 
eager to make or sell his products, 
who couldn't understand what he 
believed to be the universal lan- 
guage of business." 

Going international also means 
your products will have to be de- 
signed more with the peculiar re- 
quirements of the foreign market in 
mind. 

For instance, when development 
work is about to start in an Inter- 
national Business Machines labora- 
tory, the ibm World Trade Corpo 
ration is immediately asked to 
present the requirements of its mar , 
kets. "It's impractical to make 93 i 
different product lines for the 93 
countries we serve," says B. C. 
Ohristensen, executive assistant to 
the president of the World Trade 
Corporation. "All our products are 
almost identical no matter where 
they are made. But they are de- 
signed so they can be readily 
adapted to each overseas customer's 
requirements." 

Foreign manufacturing and mar- 
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"AN EXTRA 
YEAR'S 

DIVIDENDS! 

Speed Queen, whose reputation fur 
quality and dependability has made 
it the most respected name in the Coin 
Operated Laundry Industry— again 
puts quality ahead of expediency . . . 
in their new Coin Operated Dry Cleaner. 

ONE EXTRA YEAR of research and 
testing, using all the facilities of 
McGraw Edrion and the Thomas A. 
Edison Laboratories— has put a NEW 
PROFIT in Coin Operated Dry Cleaning 
for every investor. 

Lower initial investment, lower main- 
tenance coili and greater flexibility of 
installation all add up to greater 
returns for the investor. Highly-efficient 
Short Cycle {dry-to-dry approximately 
25 minutes) insures greater 
customer satisfaction . . . these are 
jutl a few of the "extra dividends" 
from Speed Queen Dry Cleaning. 

Coin Operated Dry Cleaning plants 
are now in a strong, profit position. 
Success stories read like fiction. Public 
acceptance is tremendous. In formufat. 
ing your plant to capture your share 
of this new, lucrative business, be sure 
to investigate the "extra year's divi- 
dends" from the Speed Queen "extra 
year" of research, development and 
refinement. For complete details on this 
"New Industry" . . . Write 
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keting techniques will bring changes 
in the methods you have long used. 

How extensive these changes will 
be nobody knows. So far, the great 
majority of U. S. companies is 
operating overseas pretty much as 
in this country. But as one execu- 
tive says, "We're beginning to get 
a playback of new ideas. Even our 
people in underdeveloped nations 
have shown us ways to improve 
manufacturing operations at home." 

At ibm changes in marketing 
are coming in another way. "An 
American has an essentially Amer- 
ican viewpoint, " Mr. Christensen 
says. "So here at the ibm World 
Trade Corporation we start with an 
essentially American sales plan and 
then we turn it over to our New 
York-based manager of wiles plan- 
ning, who is a German. He works 
on the plan and then goes over it 
with a sales planner of the parent 
company. He has come up with 
ideas which the parent company is 
considering adopting itself " 

Many U. S. firms are teaming up 
with foreign firms in joint-venture 
arrangements—and, in many in- 
stances, the foreign firms own the 
majority of the stock. 

Not long ago, such arrangements 
would probably have been anathema 
to you. Either you went into foreign 
trade through simple licensing ar- 
rangements or you set up wholly 
owned foreign suhsidiaries. But to- 
day, according to bankers and law- 
yers who are frequently called in 
to help companies get established 
overseas, there is a strong shift to 
joint-venture, or partnership, ar- 
rangements. 

In the past three years, says Wil- 
liam F. Butler, vice president of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, only four 
out of every ten U. S. firms going 
international sought 100 per cent 
control of their foreign plants; less 
than two have set up licensing 
agreements. The remaining four 
have gone into joint ventures, and 
nf these, only about half demanded 
a controlling interest. 

Joint ventures, however, are not 
foolproof. They might solve many 
of the problems caused by 100 per 
cent ownership: but they are likely 
to be more difficult— even though 
more rewarding— than simple li 
censing arrangements. 

"After all." says Joseph S. Car 
dinale, of the New York law firm 
of Momsen, Freeman & Cardinale. 
"if you have an equity interest in 
a foreign company, you are going 
to have to take a more direct in- 
terest in the business of that com 
pany than if it were a licensee." 

STANI.KY SCHIH.KI! 
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lien- \~ a to inerea-e [he effect iveness of a Profit Sharing Plan 
w illimit increasing the contributions to the fund. 
By investing a portion of the fund's assets I as authorized by Treasury 
Department regulations) in individual Ordinary life insurance |>oli- 
<■]<•■.. you arc afforded a solid base from s\liicli t<> build a balanced 
investment program. 

A Profit Sharing Plan with life insurance becomes particularly attrac- 
tive to executives, key men ami valuable ytningei employee- whose 
potential share in the fund can be protected in ihe event of premature 
death. It also provides increased tax-sheltered dollars. Properly ar- 
ranged, life insurance proceeds can be free of federal income and 
estate lavs. In addition, each participant can be given the opportu- 
nity to improve his oun life insurance program and pay for it with 
Kr i.iic-ta\ dollars from the profit sharing fund. 

\l retirement, life insurance values and other monies in a partici- 
pant's profit -baring account ran lit- coinerled to a guaranteed lilV- 
linie income. This can be done at today's favorable annuity rate — a 
safeguard against future increased annuity costs. 

Our Law Department ha- prepared a detailed study on lm« life in-ur- 
anee can broaden the appeal of the Plan you are creating, for a copy 
of "How Life Insurance Strengthens A Profit Sharing Plan." have 
your secretary mail this coupon. There is no charge or obligation. 
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WHY EUROPEAN 
MARKET IS GROWING 

Consumer authority, after foreign tour, reports on changes 
in Europe's buying pattern, predicts its impact on America 



Dr. George Kalona. the author. is director of the 
Economic Behavior Program of the Survey Research 
Center. University of Michigan. He recently visited 
a number of European countries for the purpose of 
assessing changing consumer buying habits and deter- 
mining progress made in measurement of consumer 
spending patterns. The latter is an undertaking for 
which Dr. Katona has become well known in the 
United States and abroad. Dr. Katona is the author 
of numerous books and articles, including "Tin- 
Powerful Consumer" and "Consumer Expectations: 
1953-1956." 



Radical chances in Europe's buying hahits will 
have an imjx>rtant effect on the future of American 
business. 

In the first few years after World War II, business 
investment exclusively stimulated West European 
economies. The enormous devastation resulting from 
the war prompted huge rebuilding efforts by business 
and government Consumers played a very small role 

I felt this could not last. So. over the past 10 years, 
I have gone back repeatedly to find out when con 
sumers in Europe would start to have the same sort of 
impact there that they have here. 

Now that has taken place. Recently, Europe's boom 
has been an automobile boom, a household equip 
ment boom in short, a boom stimulated by a sweep 
ing change in consumer buying habits. 

When I was a child in Europe, there was a thin 
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upper class in each country. The rest of the popula- 
tion did not really serve significantly as consumers. 

There was also a growing middle class. One of 
these people's major habits was to make things last. 
They inherited furniture, rugs, china from their par- 
ents or grandparents and repaired and maintained 
them— but didn't buy new items. There was no mass 
consumption in discretionary goods, which really stim 
ulates an economy— no high-turnover consumption. 

Now the situation has changed radically. Ameri- 
can distribution methods have increasingly been 
adopted, whether it is stores resembling our five and 
tens, or department stores advertising on a large 
scale, or supermarkets. Consumer wants were bom. 

Everybody in Europe is flabbergasted by the traf- 
fic jams. The increase in car ownership is fantastic. 
The same thing goes in other lines. 

They started almost from scratch, except for the 
upper-class, in central heating. It was not known ex- 
cept to a few really wealthy people. Today millions 
of middle-class Europeans want it, and buy it. The 
same is true of refrigerators, television sets and wash- 
ing machines. 

Telescoping progress 

One could say that processes which took several 
decades in America— the automobile in the 1920's, the 
automatic washing machines and television sets in 
the 1950's— are being condensed within a few years in 
the Common Market countries. 

Not so long ago you had to shop in separate stores 
in Germany for eggs, for meat, and for bread. The 
idea of a supermarket is revolutionary there. Europe 
still doesn't have as many supermarkets as we have, 
but the number is growing rapidly 

So, there is some Americanization, although it is 
not imitation, not exactly along the same lines. Gen- 
erally, this is a consequence of increasing affluence. 
Affluence does not consist of saturation, of being fat 
and lazy, but consists of masses of people having 
many new needs and wants and the means to sat- 
isfy them. 

What does all this mean for U, S. business? Inter- 
national trade is always most extensive among well 
off countries. The greater the European prosperity, 
the greater is their need for foreign as well as 
domestic goods. 

European countries have sizable tariffs on Aim ri 
can goods. Nevertheless— not counting our northern 
neighbor. Canada— they are our best customers. 
There will continue to be great opportunities for the 
sale of American consumer goods in the Common 
Market countries. American products generally have 
.1 ^<io(l reputation there. 

To some extent anything about America is inter- 
esting to Europeans. A Swedish economist told me 
there is no question of more burning interest to them 
than: "Will there be a recession in America?" There 
are other people who strongly believe that if they want 
to look ahead, to see how Europe will look five or 10 
years from now, one necessary step is to find out 
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HOW THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 
DETERMINES WHERE BUSINESS STANDS 
ON NATIONAL ISSUES 



In its testimony before Congress, and in all of its activities in behalf of busi- 
ness, the National Chamber is guided by policies established by the majority 
opinion of its members. This is the way in which the Chamber's policies 
are formed: 

Any member of the National Chamber — organization, firm or individual — 
may submit an idea or suggestion for a proposed policy. The only qualifying 
factor is that the proposal must be "national in character, timely in impor- 
tance, and general in application to business and industry," 
When suggestions having to do with policy come in, they are turned over to 
an appropriate departmental or specialized committee. More than 30 com- 
mittees are active throughout the year. 

THE ROLE OF DEPARTMENTAL AND SPECIALIZED COMMITTEES 

More than a thousand business and civic leaders and professional men — each 
an authority in his own field — serve voluntarily and without pay on National 
Chamber committees. 

Each committee represents an important sector of the economy, or deals with 
a particular group of national issues. Each committee analyzes trends and 
problems in its own field. 

After completing its study, the committee prepares a report, together with a 
proposed new policy declaration — or a proposed revision of an existing policy 
— and presents its recommendations to the Chamber's Board of Directors. 
The committees do not formulate policy; they make recommendations. 
Nor does the Board of Directors formulate policy, except in the rare case 
when the Board recognizes that an emergency exists with respect to an issue 
on which the Chamber has no adequate policy — and that the time is too short 
to establish a policy position by the regular procedure. 



Emergency policy requires a two-thirds vote of the Board: the reasons for the 
action must be reported to the membership. 

When the Board of Directors receives a policy proposal from one of the 
Chamber's committees, it discusses the proposal, and also studies the situa- 
tion which led to the framing of the proposal. Then, after making whatever 
recommendations it sees fit to make, the Board usually refers the proposal to 
the Chamber's Committee on Policy. 

The Board may, however, submit the policy proposal to the Chamber's mem- 
bership for referendum. 

THE ROLE OF THE POLICY COMMITTEE 

The Policy Committee reviews policy proposals, coordinates the proposals, 
publishes them in a "Preliminary Report," and mails this report to the 
Chamber's affiliated organizations six weeks or more in advance of the an* 
nual meeting. 

Thus, the affiliated organizations and their members have time to study the 
proposals well in advance of the annual meeting, to send in their comments 
and suggested changes to the Policy Committee — and to be prepared to dis- 
cuss the proposals, and to vote on them, at the annual meeting. 
At the annual meeting, the delegates are encouraged to speak out for or 
against any policy proposal. 

A delegate may appear before the Policy Committee — or he may speak from 
the floor of the policy session at which the proposals are acted upon by the 
Chamber's membership. 

Every delegate is given a full chance to be heard, and to make whatever 
recommendations on a proposal he may care to make. 

ACTION AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 

By their vote at the annual meeting, delegates representing affiliated organi- 
zations may: 

a) Approve, reject or amend a proposed policy; 

b) Order it to referendum; or 

c) Refer it to the Board of Directors for submittal to 
a committee for further study. 

The National Chamber does what its members want done. 
In its testimony before Congress, and in all of its activities in behalf of busi- 
ness, the Chamber is guided by policies established by the majority opinion 
of its members. 
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EUROPEAN MARKET 

continued 



what has happened in America in 
the past. 

In other words, we are in a para- 
doxical situation. Many people 
here envy Europe, because it has 
virtually no unemployment. On the 
other hand, Europe envies us for 
our high standard of living. 

But the European standard of 
living is rising rapidly now. Wage 
rates increased much less than gross 
national product in the first postwar 
years. But last year, wage rates 
rose much more than gross national 
product in Holland, France. West 
Germany, Sweden. A similar dis- 
crepancy is likely this year 

This is partly because labor, trade 
unions, have become more aggres- 
sive. Since there are so many 
goods the workers would like to 
buy, they demand a larger share in 
the national product. This trend is 
inevitable. Wage rates will rise sub- 
stantially in Western Europe. This 
will cut the Europeans' comparative 
advantage over us in that respect. 
Obviously, West Germany and some 
other countries have developed their 
export markets and won't lose all 
their share. But the comparative 
advantage will be reduced. 

I believe that what has often been 
called the Americanization of West- 
em Europe will result in their 
countries also becoming subject to 
cyclical fluctuations. There are signs 
of this development right now. 

Another example of radical 
change is installment buying. In 
1949, not so long ago, the Oxford 
Institute of Statistics, a large Brit- 
ish institution, decided to carry out 
surveys similar to our surveys of 
consumer finances. Some of us went 
over to England. The question was, 
how does one establish rapport with 
consumers so that one can ask the 
crucial questions? We explained 
that, in America, an easy way was 
to ask questions about installment 
huying rather than to ask such per- 
sonal questions as: "How muc h mon- 
ey do you have in the savings bank?" 
They tried it out. It was a total 
failure. Some of the interviewers 
were thrown out of the house. 

People in England considered 
debt a secret. Nobody should know 
about if. But today installment 
buying is one of the fastest growing 
industries in each Western Euro- 
pean country Installment credit 
doubled during the past five years 
in England, France and West tier 
many, but is still far below the per- 
centage in the U. S. 



Consumer credit will grow greatly 
in Europe in the next few years, 
and with it, understanding that 
consumption is a function of in- 
come. There will also be a greater 
understanding of the reverse: in- 
come is a function of consumer 
needs or wants. The greater the 
wants, the greater the demand for 
higher income. 

Another factor in the greater de- 
mand for appliances and other com- 
modities in Europe is more exten- 
sive advertising. Market research 
also has become popular and grown. 
Market research was nonexistent 
before the war in any European 
country, because they assumed that 
the consumer would buy whatever 
was available. It was more a ques 
tion of satisfying demand than 
stimulating demand. 

One of the great ideas of America 
is that demand can be stimulated. 
Some of our popular writers believe 
we have gone too far. However, 
there is no doubt that our current, 
widely envied standard of living 
wouldn't he as high as it is without 
this stimulation. And the stimula- 
tion is not artificial because the 
consumer is not a fool. Over the 
long run we can't be stimulated to 
buy things which are useless and 
wasteful. 

Research spreading 

Market research in Europe is 
where it started here many years 
ago. with the more elementary 
questions, namely, what kind of 
people, young or old, rural or urban, 
buy particular products? This is 
what some people here call "nose- 
counting" and is widely developed. 

Germany alone has five large and 
prosperous market research agen- 
cies. 

The more sophisticated approach 
—trying to answer the "why." and 
trying to find out about attitudes, 
incentives, and wants— is not so 
well developed, but it will come. 

Some industrial motivation re- 
search is done, but not well as yet. 
Our main research at the ("enter is 
intended to assess general economic 
trends according to consumer satis- 
factions and preferences. A number 
of European academic and private 
organizations have begun similar 
studies, mostly on a small scale. 

This kind of information, when 
available, will be useful to an Amer- 
ican business operating in Europe 
or thinking of going into Europe, 
The subjective factors, people's as- 
pirations, people's satisfaction or 
lack of satisfaction with what they 
have, are measurable and give clues 
to businessmen that are additional 
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Electricity made a door out of thin air 
and removed a sales barrier 



Now nothing stops customers from walking in .it Stern's Rergcn Mall, Paramus, N. J. 
Electricity has done away with the old-fashioned kind of door! 

In its place, electricity powers a How of air coining clown gently from nozzles 
above the doorway. 

ErrinrnCg drafts are eliminated. Heating and cooling costs reduced. Dust, dirt 
and insects kept out. The interior displayed. An open invitation extended. 

This is only one example of how electricity lienefits business. 

Today, electricity increases efficient') and sales in a multitude of ways. It melts 
snow with cables under roads, sidewalks and bridges. Hakes a potato to order in 
2'ii minutes Hat. Powers everything from hand tools to bake ovens. Runs the most 
effective lighting and purifying systems ever known. 

In stores, offices, plants, seliools in all 50 states, electricity is increasing per- 
formance. Vpping efficiency. Avoiding errors. Reducing fatigue and accidents. 
Roosting morale. 

Competition requires that you keep pace electrically. Ask an electrical expert 
for suggestions. No obligation, of course. 




REPORT ON ELECTRICAL MODERNIZATION 

-8 m a series published by National Wiring 
Bureau, 155 E. 44 St . New York 17. a non profit 
organization dedicated to better understand- 
ing and utilisation ol the benefits of electricity. 



Call your electrical contractor, electrical league or power company 
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Detroit Diesel 1- num. Div. of CMC . . 6 

i.Tj't'" Agency. Inc.. Neat York 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 66, 92 

0 M. Batfurd Company, New York 

DutJjrc D». t Chrysler Corp., Cur* .... ''I 
Batten. Barton. Duntme dt Osuorn, inc.. Detroit 
Hodicr Div., Chrysler Corp., Tracks 76, 77 
Brrfrt-n, Barton. Durttine dt Osoorn, Inc , Detroit 

Dow Jones A Company, Inc 116 

Batten. Barton. Duntme dt Osborn. Inc., New York 
Eastman Kodak Company, Verifaa Div. 4-7 
J. Waiter Thompson Company, New tork 

Ki{uilable Life .ji Society 

of the I nit*d Stale* 25 

Foote. Cone dt Beldmg, N. Y. 

1 v. i-uiitin , Inc p 48 

Q. M. Batjord Company, New York 

rlurida Development Commission, 

Industrial Div 19 

Alfred L. Ltno A Associates AdTerttetng Agency. 

St. Petersburg 
Ford Motor Company, Auto Fleet .... 115 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Detrvit 
Ford Motor Compunv (Truck-; . . 3rd cover 
J Waiter Thompson Co.. Detroit 
Foundation for Commercial Banks . • . 22 
Guild. Bascom dt Bonflgli, mc . San Francisco 

Friden, Inc* 109 

Richard N. MelLter Adverting. Inc.. San Franctsco 

Gardner-Denver Company . . , # 88 

Buchen Advertising. Inc., Chicago 
General Dynamics/ Electronic*— 

Rochester -I. 5 

D'Arcg Advert in in g Company, New York 
Coodvear Tire & Rubber Company ... II 
Kudner Agency. Inc.. New York 

Graphic Systems, Inc 122 

Casweil Advertising Agency. Yanceycitle. N. C 
Hammond Organ Com pa 
Ynuno A Rubicon. Inc.. Chicago 
John llanrork 

Mm ii. 1 1 lif. In.uram-r I n 11" 

McCann-Ertckton. inc . W. J. 

Hurdwarr Mutual. < .*-u.»lt^ i^impanv 

Roche. Htckertl * Ctcant. Inc., Chicago 

Ilarlford In.uranc« Group, Thr 13 

MrCunn-Martchalk Company. Inc.. Ntn York 

Hcrrr, Inc 116 

The Hirfr!> Cornoang, Blanmington. Ill 

lltiKhr. Tool <>>n>pan.. AirentS UK. . . 101 

roalt. Cone it BcUmo. Lot Angela 
In.urancr [,...■ of 

North Amrririt 16, IT 

N W. Attr A Son. Inc.. Phtlaielvlxn 

124 



International Buptine»-> Marbjn«-« 

(Uirporatiun ( Flectrir Tj prvvriler Div.) .» I 

Benton dt Botctes. Int.. Sen York 

£* F. Johnson Company 122 

f ires ton i* -Goodman Advertising Agency, Inc.. 
Minneapolis 

S. C. Johusuii «X Son. Inc. 68 

Need/mm Louis di Brorby, Inc., Chicago 

kenlile. Inc lib cover 

Benton dt Bowles. Inc . New York 

ftiiller Kidde ti Companv, Inc., 

hudu Division 12 

G M Basford Company. Ncv York 

l.i-h, Pi'nril (!<»rpiM.iiii>n 

Cunningham dt Waith. Inc.. Son Francisco 

Marsh Stencil Machine Co 1 10 

Frand Block Associates. St. Louu 

Minnesota Mining & 

Manufacluring Co 60, 61 

Erwtu Wascy. Rulnta:'!? dt Ryan, Inc., St. Paul. Minn' 

Morton Salt Company 113 

Seedham, Louu <fc Brorby. Inc . Chicago 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 

Company . 1 I I 

Donahue dt Coe. Inc., New York 

National Cash Register Companv . . . , f>3 

McCann~£rtck»on, Inc.. New York 

National Electrical 

Contractor* Annoriation 1 "> 

Henry J. Kau/mcn di Associates. Washington. D. C. 

.Nuliunal Wiring Bunau 123 

Oeer. DuBois dt Company, Inc., New York 

New York Life Insurance Co 21 

Compton jUtoerrujoto, inc., Neii York 

New York Slate Department of 

Commerce, Industrial Development. I I 

Batten. Barton. Duntine dt Otborn, Inc., N. Y. 

Occidental Life Insurance tiompjiuv 

of California , 67 

Fuller A Smith d? Ross. Inc , Las Angeles 

Olvmpta Typewriter Div., Inter- 
continental Trading Corporation . . 103 

Mann-Wesley, Inc. Nctv York 

O/.ulid Division of General Aniline 

& Film Corporation 15 

Lennen & Netcetl, Inc., New York 

I 'a ii -American Life Insurance ClMI|pnn) 62 

Bauertetn, Inc.. New OrJeanj 

Pilnev-Bowes, Inc 55. 83 

L. E. AfcOiupno A Companv. Inc . New York 
Remington Band OHice Machines 

Division, S perry Baud Corp 50 

Gardner Adrcrtuino Company, Inc . New York 

Rilro Cngineered Wood Produrts— 

Weyerhaeuser Company 16 

Cole dt Weber, Inc.. Tacoma. Wash. 

Bi<> Hancho Fslutes, Inc 82 

Wnndcrman, Rwotta dt Kline, Inc.. New York 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce .... 74 

Barsci Chase Advertising, San Diego 

Sndling & Sm-llin*. Inc 110 

Sricin Watcy, RuthrauB 6 Biion, Inc . Philadelphia 
S|>.'v<l <Jueen, l>iv. of 

McCruw-K<liiu>n Co IM 

Gcer-Murray. Inc.. Oahko.lt. Wis 

Sludvbuker Corporation. Trurk. 2I< 

D'Atcv Adccrtlting Company. SI Louu 
Srlvnniu Kl.rlrir Prixlucl., Inc.. 

l.JfchliiiK l>i» ci.x r 

Kudner Agency. Inc . New York 
Todd Companr OirUon, Thr 

KuitoukIi. Corporation |U2 

Campbcll-Sn-ald Company, Detroit 

Tropiriil Puinl Compiiiiy 1 10 

Drnman A Baker. Inc., Detroit 

I nitrd .Sutra PI. wood Cur|Hiralinn ... 53 

Kenyan A Cckhardt. Inv . New York 

Utah I'owrr & Li (In ( jimpan. 38 

Oillham Advertutng Agency, Salt Lake Clfr 

Victor Bu.inr.. >1urhini' ( umpuni ... Ill 

John W Shan' Advertising, tne . Chicago 
Vo^rl-PrlrrMin Companv 122 

Aotl /.;." i . l: r-f! fnc. Chicago 

Volk.«aKrn of Amrrira, Inr 30 

Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc.. New York 
VtV.trrn I nion Trlr^raph 

i i. in p.i in Inr. ~~> 

Benton & Bqirln. Inc., Neic York 

Whirlpixil Corpora linn M'B 

Netedu Adrcrtltlng. Inc . St. Joteph. Mich. 

Jfrffioncd .^drrrfiirmrnf. 
Kmku>, Inr 103 

Albert Jay Rotcnthal At Company. Chicago 

linanriul I rrir ration. Inr 79 

Cbartr* Borcet AdvertUlng. Inc.. Lot Angeles 

MaKaxinr Advrrtl.in« Hurraa ISo 

Stunfnril A.toclatei 3/w/orrf. C'ditn 

N .r •- It,,.,,,, ... 79 

Trxa. r'.mplovrr. In.uranrr \..»rialinn 79 
Gfrrta Adrrrtittng, Inc.. Datla, 

*.-.t.-rn Airlinr. 79 

Bullen. Barton. Dnrtttne t\ Oibnrn. Inc.. N. Y 



EUROPEAN MARKET 

continued 



to the clues provided hy data about 
incomes, assets, debts. 

American manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods have every reason to 
study European developments care- 
fully and to adapt their products 
and their merchandising policy to 
European circumstances because 
the European market is not only 
large, but is also growing. 

The day may come when it may 
be both wise and necessary for some 
organization to conduct periodic 
surveys of consumer expectations 
and buying intentions in Europe so 
as to give European as well as 
American business necessary infor 
mation on trends. END 



STATEMENT retmlivtl by I b a . • AH ..f An 
nul H. 1912, as amended by the Aet« of 
March 3. 1933. July 2. 1946, and Junr 11. 
lltlin iTI Stat 2081 shmvlnK tin- owin iHlnp. 
nianng'emcnt. and rirculation of Nm.is'. 
BrslNKsR. »ublli<h>-ii inunLhly nt Dayton. 
Olii'i. and Washington. D. C.. for Ooobet 

t, The names and addressea of the puh- 
n-h'-r - ilitnt'. iiuiimi;iHK "■'Jiliir. and l.u.- 1 
ri"S.-* EonnnttiTri iiri- : I'lililish.-r. Clniinhri' ui 
Coliiiin-rw of III'' I'tiiti d Static <if Ani.-i irn. 
Washlnftton. D. C. : Editor. Ald.n II 
SvpIut. Washington, D. C , Manntrini! . di- 
tor. Jnrk WooldrldBe. Waj«hlnKt'in. D. C. ; 
BusbiMs manager. William W. Ow.-im. 
W.'inhlnptoti, D. C. 

2. Tin' owner Is: Chamber "I C'nnini. ii <• 
th.- I ' ri 1 1 f States of Aiii'-ncn said body 
I--H.S- all Incorporntetl oiKanizali.ni umli-r 
the laws of the District of Columbia, its 
aotiritles being governed by a Board of Dl- 

H'i tors Tl Hirers an us follows l'i • 

dent: H. Ladd Plumley, chairman of the 
hoard and president. State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of Aim-rim. VVorcestei , 
Mnss Chairman nf the Roiud: Kichanl 
WaKii. i-. chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Ch.-implin i Ml & Kennint; ('••nipaiiy. 
Cliirai;o 111 Chairman of tin- Executive 
Committee: Arthur 1C. Motley, president. 
Parade Publications. Inc.. New York. N. Y 
Treasurer: W. B. Camp, ptesid-nt. W. B, 
Camp & Sons. Inc., Rakersiield. Calif 
Executive Vic President: Arch N. Booth. 
Cliamber of Commerce of the U. S. A.. 
Washington, D. C. Vice Presidents: Walter 
F. Carey, president. Automobile Carriers. 
Inc.. RiruunKhftm. Mich.: Robert A. Finney, 
general manager. Humboldt Brick & Tile 
"i unjiutiy Humboldt, Kalis. ; David L 
Francis, president. Princess Coals. Inc. 
Huntington. W. Va. : John E Griffin, presi- 
dent i>wis Drugs. Sioux Falls. 8, D.: 
Louts H l.undbori;. executive vice presi- 
dent. Bank of America. N. T. & S. A.. San 
Fn in risen. Calif.: Edwin P. Ne||an. chair- 
man of tin- hi. aid. Bank of Delaware. Wilm- 
ington. Del. 

H. Tie- known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and oth.-r security holders owning ..i hold 
Ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
hoiul mortgages, m oth.-r securities are 
None. t ' 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 Include, in cases 
when tlie stockholder or security hohh i 
appears upon the hooks nf the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation. 

the nan f thi' person m corpoiation foi 

whom sin h trustee Is nelliig. also the state 
ments in the two imragraphs sliow the 
affiant's full knowledge and belief us to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders anil seeuritv hoM-rs who do 
not ni>pear upon the hooks of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities In a 
capacity other than that of a beM Me 
owner 

">. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the malls or utherwis. , to paid : uh- 
scrlbers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: 768 917 

WILLIAM W. OWENS 
(Signature of business manager) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
luih day of September. VM2 
1SEALI tti »1!KHT F STAt'FFEH 

(My commission expires Sept. II. l'wn 
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HOW MANY OF YOUR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
ARE REALLY COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS? 



This man can help you find out! 




He's a Bell Telephone Communications Consult- 
ant. He helps all kinds of business firms solve 
operating problems by studying their needs and 
tailor-fitting communications to them. 

Example: making the 

stvitchboard do the job . . . 

Husiness firms have a habit of outgrowing switch- 
boards. They get more and more customers. 
Employees increase. Calling loads grow. At peak 
periods, the board gets jammed. Customers wait. 
Employees wait. Business - idlers. 



One solution the Communications Consultant 
can offer is a new dial-PBX system. It lets em- 
ployees dial most calls right from their desks, 
without going through the board. The switch- 
hoard attendant can then give full attention to 
incoming calls and outgoing Ix>ng Distance calls. 

You may not have this particular problem, 
but you undoubtedly have others that can be 
solved just as effectively. 

Let the Consultant study your needs. You 
have nothing to lose— probably a lot to gain. Just 
call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



IS THIS LAW 
NECESSARY? 



THIS MONTH we are electing a new Congress. 

Like its 87 predecessors, it will have the duty, under our 
Constitution, "to make all laws that are necessary and proper." 

The men we elect should apply this yardstick scrupulously 
to the laws they will be exhorted to pass. 

Is it necessary and proper, for example, to make laws that 
would : 

Authorize appointment of a federal mayor who would exer- 
cise purse-string control over all the nation's cities? 

Require Washington intervention in our local school sys- 
tems by making them dependent on federal subsidies? 

Tax workers and employers to pay for limited health care 
for some of the elderly? 

But rejection of questionable schemes is not the primary 
duty of Congress. The Constitution's mandate is to make 
necessary and proper laws. 

The new Congress has an unusual opportunity to meet this 
responsibility. 

It can make an historic contribution to America's economic 
growth now and in the future by answering President Ken- 
nedy's call for tax reduction. 

It can provide new impetus to the forces that made Amer- 
ica strong by freeing transportation and other industries 
from federal regulation that has hobbled them. 

It can avert the danger of giant unions paralyzing Amer- 
ica by eliminating their exemption from the antitrust laws. 

In the long run, their constituents— and the nation— will 
judge the 535 members of the new Congress by the laws they 
make. 
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Ford's new 89"BBC models 
cut truck length— and truck costs ! 




NEW CITY SIZE DIESEL. New 

Ford 830-CO. in. Diesel Six 
for medium duty "N" Series 
gives greater dependability 
and about twi:-e the miles 
|ht gallon of gasoline engines 
in typical city delivery 
o|>eration. 



NEW MANEUVERING EASE 

Wide-track front axle and 
short wheelbases give new 
"N" models up to 4 ft. 
tighter turning circle than 
conventional trucks with 
name body. Narrow front 
fenders also ease handling! 



Priced well below tilt-cab trucks, 
compact new Ford line offers 
special savings in city delivery work 

Only 89 inches from bumper to back-of-cab, new 
Ford "N" series trucks save more than one foot 
in truck length over conventionals... allow longer 
bodies in (he same overall length. 

They save time in congested city areas with 
greater maneuverability. Save money with the 
ri^ht power . . . choice of seven Diesels, nine gas 
engines. These short Fords are made to measure 
for city trucking— and for 40-ft. highway trailers 
grossing up to 76,800 lbs. See what they can do 
for you — today! 



FORD TRUCKS 



Outstanding 
Reliability c 
Durability 



WOOUCTSC* 



>tifirntiiirl„i llitnr 111 nric krntilr' In hitri lnral Mnrltlrt I inyl (ibtMM Tile, drern /ratlin 1 *tii\m. illrrnatinn Milium {(irrrn) mul 
Hhrim.s llirigr) colon aid traffic flow, ttlmt. Hull Htinc and Cuunlrr fia.w air I myl krnCoic' . Decor, courtesy- Food Fair Storm, Inc. 



Here's a vinyl tile floor perfect for heavy traffic! Reason? The marble design of 
new K entile Architectural Marbles Vinyl Asbestos Tile goes through and through 
each tile. It can't wear ojj! Greaseproof and easy to clean. 8 versatile colors. Yon 
gel all these extras... at no extra cost! Your Kentile Dealer? See the Yellow Pages* 



*Or rttfiaull roiir urrhitrrf, luuUIrr, or 
inlrrmr (Winner. Tlicrr'* a Krniilr 
KliMir forrtcr* ljn*me-«, At ewiy prii 
Ovirr 21*0 colors in 5 lTpc» of ULc. 
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